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Ghe Outlook. 


The latest rumors from abroad indicate that 
Lord Beaconsfield will resign this week. He has 
already been closeted with the Queen, who has 
hastened from Baden on account of the result of 
the English elections. Who will be his successor 
at this writing is unsettled. There is strong 
opposition to him in what we may call the con- 
servative and aristocratic section of his own party, 
and this opposition will be strengthened by the 
personal hostility of Lord Beaconsfield and the 
scarce concealed dislike of the Queen; but it is 
announced, apparently with authority, that Mr. 
Gladstone will accept the Premiership if it is 
offered to him, and the English press of both 
parties generally agree in interpreting the election 
as the expressed wish of the people that be should 
assume the helm. It is hardly possible that either 
the Marquis of Hartington or Earl Granville will 
undertake to form an administration without Mr. 
Gladstone, and it has been announced, apparen ly 
authoritatively, that Mr. Gladstone will not accept 
a subordinate place inthe Cabinet. It is too early 
to forecast the effect of the elections on the policy 
of England, though we may rest assared that the 
new administration will make a resolute endeavor 
to lift off from Ireland something of those burdens 
of mal-administration and the evil of the land 
tenure which Mr. Eeob portrays in his vigorous 
article in this week’s Christian Union. The 
proposition telegraphed from Cabul, that the 
military forces will be withdrawn from Afghanistan 
80 soon as the chiefs can agree upon a ruler whose 
government is ligely to be stable and friendly to 
England, may perhaps indicate the line of policy 
which will be pursued there and in South Africa. 











To the great satisfaction of the country and the 
manifest humiliation of West Point the U. 8. 


District Attorney has appeared at the investiga- 
tion of the Whittaker outrage, and West Point 
suddenly discovers that instead of investigating it 
is itself being investigated. The Court makes 
very little progress toward any conclusions about 
Whittaker, but the country has made very con- 
siderable progress toward some definite conclusions 
about the Court. The public have come pretty 
unanimously to the opinion that the night assault 
on Whittaker was the natural culmination of a 
five years’ outrage harder to bear and quite as 
brutal, and that the spirit in which the presect 
investigation has been conducted is a fitting con- 
clusion to both. The Recorder so illy conceals 
his prejudices that bystanders unfamiliar with 
methods of military proceedings have taken him 
to be a prosecuting attorney; indeed, he does not 
hesitate to designate Whittaker as ‘‘the accused.” 
It is in evidence that there was a tacit under- 
standing among the cadets that they would have 
nothing whatever to do with the one student 
who, though as white in skin as some of his fel- 
lows, happened to have somewhat curlier hair; a 
fact sworn to by one of the instructors of the 
Academy, a graduate of 1873, with a singularly 
nalve unconsciousness of the disgrace which his 
statement casts upon the community and upon 
himself. It is certain that this ostracizing could 
not have been systematically and uniformly in- 
flicted on the uncomplaining victim if it had not 
been tacitly acquiesced in by the officers; and 
they have only themselves to thank for the grow- 
ing suspicion that they as well as the cadets were 
determined that another colored man should 
“not graduate from the institution. A community 
which can be guilty of such oanchivalric and 
cowardly behavior need not be surprised if its 
‘*word of honor” carries very little weight with 
the outside world, which will generally think that 
men who could be mean enough to shut up an unof- 
fending member of the school to five years of soli- 
tary life are quite capable of lying afterwards to 
escape public indignation when it is aroused 
against them. Two probable remedies are pro- 
posed for caste at West Point: one, the aboli- 
tion of the institution altogether, which is serious- 
ly discussed in certain quarters; the other, a 
combination to send a dozen colored boys to the 
Point to teach white cadets gentlemanly manners. 
The latter is the preferable remedy of the two. 


The movement on behalf of a liberal and non- 
clerical education seems to gain strength in France. 
Little effect has been produced upon the country 
by the noisy protests of the clerical organization 
against the exclasion of the unauthorized religious 
orders from the republic, and tbe letter of Princess 
Clotilde to her son warning him against following 
the example and adopting the platform of his 
father in support of the government against the 
Jesuits is not likely to add to the clerical strength, 
which already suffers from the reputation of being 
the party of priests and women. The new law for 
the re-organization of the University of France— 
a phrase indicating not a collegiate institution as 
with us, but the whole public school system of 
the republic—excludes the clerical and non- 
professional element from the council and vests the 
administration of Public Education in the hands 
of Educators; and the first election under the law 
has resulted in the return of a large number of 
delegates pledged to reform. In what these reforms 
will consist probably the reformers themselves do 
not yet know, but the election is indicative of 
progress toward both liberality and thoroughness 
in French education. 
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In Germany the implied threat of the emperor 
to modify the Bundesrath or German Senate if it 
persisted in its resistance to the taxation schemes 
of Prince Bismarck has had its effect; the Bun- 
desrath has reversed its action, and Prince Bis- 
mark will not persist in his resignation. The 
Reichstag or German House of Commons is pre- 
tending to consider a bill for the renewal of the 
Anti-Socialist law; its rejection of amendments 
offered by Socialist deputies for the abrogation 
of some clauses of this bill, and of other amend- 
ments by the Ultramontanes for other modifica- 
tions, both classes of amendments being in favor 
of larger liberty, is a matter of course, and when 
the usual time for debate has expired it may be 
taken for granted that the Reichstag will re-enact 
the law which Prince Bismark has decided is 
necessary for the maintenance of peace in the 
Empire. 


The growth of educational facilities is so rapid, 
the improvement in educational facilities, for 
women especially, is so marked, that the addition 
of another building to the educational apparatus 
of the United States might at first not be regarded 
as an event of national importance or significance. 
But the dedication last week of the Vassar Bro- 
thers’ Laboratory at Vassar College was an event 
of more than local importance. This building, 
ereeted at a cost of $20,000, and given to the col- 
lege by the nephews of its founder, contains, be- 
sides the lecture-room and chemical and mechan- 
ical apparatus common in all well-equipped col- 
leges, facilities which will enable a hundred 
students to carry on practical experiments in 
chemistry, each one adequately provided with 
apparatus for ber own special use. The importance 
of such an advance in the methods of scientific 
culture can hardly be overrated. The text book 
and the lecture can never do more than furnish 
the student with a little scientific knowledge; 
facilities for practical experimenting cultivate a 
habit of direct personal investigation; they teach 
the student how to question nature herself. It is 
a significant fact that, while technical scientific 
schools for young men afford as good or better 
equipment, no male college or university in the 
land giv: s to its undergraduates. as Wellesley does, 
a@ microscope and dissecting instruments to every 
student of biology, or as Vassar, a chemical 
laboratory and chemical apparatus to every 
student of chemistry. If things go on in this way 
much longer we shall have the boys calling for a 
Wellesley and a Vassar annex. 





Some of our contemporaries have been attack- 
ing and others defending Dean Stanley for in- 
viting Ernest Renan to give a series of lectures 
of a religious character in Westminster Abbey, 
The report that the foremost representative of 
liberal Christianity in England had given such an 
invitation to the foremost representative of deism 
in France appeared to us so inherently incredi- 
ble that we declined to inflict it on our readers, 
except as a part of the gossip of the day. The 
report is now not only authentically contradicted 
but emphatically disproved, Mr. Renan having 
given his lectures elsewhere in London and re- 
turned to France without entering Westminster 
except in the capacity of a private visitor. The 
Christian Union is quite of the opinion of Josh 
Billings: ‘‘It is better to know fewer things than 
to know so many things that aren’t so.” 


The Chinese in San Francisco have cleansed their 
quarters—it is an ill wind that blows no one any 
good—and the Board of Health have apparently 
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abandoned their proposed raid upon Chinatown. 
The China-phobia has, however, simply taken a 
new direction; the local authorities having been 
foiled in their attempted raid, the China-phobists 
have transferred their operations to the Legisla- 
ture, where they have introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing any municipality to order the removal of any 
Chinese beyond their hmits. The bill is plainly 
in violation of the laws and treaties of the United 
States; but that is no objection to the demagogues 
who have it in hand. Meanwhile an apparently 
well-informed writer in the Boston ‘‘ Herald” 
shows what loss the haters of the Chinese in this 
country and the haters of the rest of the world in 
China are making common cause to inflict on all 
mavkind. Tve Opium War practically closed 
China to all trade except in opium; and the Cali- 
fornia war has already checked the very slight 
movement in China toward an opening of her 
ports to general commerce. The imports of China, 
with her nearly four hundred millions of inhabit- 
ants, represented in 1878 a purchase of thirty- 
three cents’ worth of goods to every person; while 
the imports of the United States, with a popula- 
tion of about one-tenth of that of China, repre- 
sented a purchase of ten dollars to every person. 
The exports were in about the same proportion. 
The impulse which would be given to trade and 
manufactures in the United States by a free trade 
with China is incalculable; and the folly of the 
men who are trying to prevent all intercourse with 
the greatest market in the world is simply majes- 
tic in its proportions. 


Of all the Protestant churches the Methodist is 
the most thoroughly organized; of all the highly 
organized churches it is the most flexible—the 
least handicapped by tradition or constitutions. 
The unit of the organization is the class meeting, 
under the charge of a leader whose duty it is to 
acquaint himself with the spiritual condition of 
its members and to secure their voluntary con- 
tributions to the church; these class meetings are 
under the general supervision of the pastor, to 
whom the leader reports; the pastors are in turn 
under the supervision of presiding elders who are 
appointed annually; they again are under the su- 
pervision of the bishops, who finally report to the 
General Conference which meets quadrennially. 
This year the Methodist papers are almost as full 
of discussions of anticipated questions to be 
brought before the quadrennial Conference, which 
meets in a few weeks at Cincinuati, as the daily 
papers are of discussions of presidential candi- 
dates and political platforms. The main ques- 
tions, apparently, to be brought before the Con- 
ference are three in number: the wisdom of 
increasing somewhat the authority and responsi- 
bility of the presiding elders, and making them 
more directly amenable to the annual conferences; 
the need of increasing the number of bishops, so 
that they may be brought into closer contact with 
the various local churches; and the expediency 
of taking the missionary bishops out of the itiner- 
acy and making them diocesan in their character, 
that is, giving them their foreign districts perma- 
nently, instead of making them, as the other 
bishops in the church are, traveling superintend- 
ents with the whole church as their field, and 
liable to be called to go to any part of it at any 
time. We judge that there is very little doubt 
that the number of bishops will be considerably 
increased ; it is much more doubtful whether there 
will be any material change made in the position 
of the presiding elders. Considerable interest to 
the reading public generally attaches to the ques- 
tion, Who will be elected editor of the ‘‘ Christian 
Advocate”? the great organ of the Methodist 
Church, and standing probably at the head, so 
far as circulation is concerned, of the denomina- 
tional press. If the Methodist Church allowed 
outsiders to vote there would bea considerable 
ballot for the Rev. Dr. Peirce, the present editor 
of ‘‘Zion’s Herald.” The Conference might go 
farther and fare a great deal worse. Peirce makes 
one of the brightest, best and broadest church 
papers in the country. 


¢ ‘‘The last dying speech and confession,” of an 
assassin are not entitled to the greatest degree of 
credibility; but it is not astonishing that the 
statement of the regicide Otero should have cast 
a gloom over the capital of Spain. He has at 
last broken the silence which he had kept hitherto, 





and curiously follows his attempt on the life of 
King Alfonso by warning him to be on his guard 
against other assassins. He declares that he was 
the instrument of others, that he became a mem- 
ber of a secret association, who appointed him 
first to kill Signor Canovas del Castillo, and sub- 
sequently changed the order to a direction to kill 
the King, and that he complied with this decree 
under fear of assassination himself in case he 
should refuse. If this story be true it is only the 
gun which has been captured, and the hand 
which was upon the trigger is still free. 








MOSES—OR CHRIST? 


y HENEVER the chick can be repacked in 

the egg, the fruit returned to the seed, the 
river forced back into its springs; whenever fash- 
ionables can be coaxed to dress in the fig-leaves 
and skins of Eden, travelers to make the ocean 
voyage in Noah’s ark, and Israelites to dwell in 
Canaan; then conservative teachers may hope to 
bottle religious life again in the Decalogue. This 
is said of genuine spiritual life. The lawless 
might well prefer the code of Sinai to a broader, 
more searching law; skeptics might accept it more 
easily than the gospel revelation; moralists might 
welcome its simple, peremptory guidance. But 
Christians—those who feel the power and accept 
the guidance of the living Christ—rightly feel, 
though all do not fully understand, that he in- 
vites them to a new and better way. 

Says a really great writer, very lately, speaking 
of the Ten Commandments: 

“ Standing in imagination before the awful Mount, I ask 
myself, Is this a revelation from God for man through all 
the ages¢ Does the voice out of the thick darkness pro- 
claim what God requires of men as human, and what all 
men ought therefore to know and obey?” 

The simple answer of Scripture is better than 
the theories of schoolmen. The Bible narrative 
is that God has always been carrying forward by 
providential care the moral development of the 
race; that, as one step in the process, one link in 
a long chain, he temporarily took the Israelites 
into special teaching, gave them a law, a disci- 
pline and a worship peculiar to themselves, a 
‘*sign” between them and him, whereby capacity 
for religious life, in immature man, might be de- 
veloped; and that, when the purpose of this edu- 
cationa] expedient was accomplished, he suffered 
the system to become merged in the permanent, 
universal scheme of life in Christ. ‘‘ The law and 
the prophets were until John.” 

There is no warrant in Scripture for the device 
of assorting the precepts of the Mosaic law into 
ceremonial, civil and moral, and claiming to re- 
tain the ‘‘ moral.” Certainly many precepts of 
the law embody truths which are perennial, ex- 
pediencies which are universal. Many Mosaic laws 
have a moral basis. But the moral basis of a 
statute has naught to do with its obligation; that 
depends on the authority and intent of the law- 
giver. The plain intent in the law of Moses was 
to provide a peculiar system for the Israelites. It 
is an entirety. Considered as a statute it stands 
related to our times like the Code Justinian: it 
contains many admirable statements of what is 
just and right, which are instructive and persua- 
sive but not obligatory. No New Yorker would 
deny that there is a moral basis for a great part 
of the law of New Jersey; and none would admit 
that any part of that law has any operation, as 
law, over New York. So stands the law of Moses 
as towards the Gentiles. To respect human life 
is adaty everywhere. The command ‘‘thou shalt 
not kill,” as a command, binds only the people to 
whom it was given. 

No claim is here made that Christ ‘‘ repealed ” 
the Decalogue. He himself says, ‘‘ Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law.” Nor has it become 
‘* obsolete.” This expression means that the facts 
to which the law applied exist no longer; thus a 
law giving pensions to revolutionary soldiers be- 
comes obsolete when all revolutionary soldiers 
have died. What has happened to it is that 
it has been ‘‘ fulfilled.” The position of the New 
Testament is that the law was a rudimentary, pre- 
paratory system, designed for educating and 
qualifying a select community for the reception of 
a life of Faith and Love to be revealed in Christ; 
and that when Christ’s coming fulfilled this its 
purpose it became merged in his new dispensa- 





tion. And thisis uniformly taught of the Mosaic 
system as a whole. 

In the teachings of Jesus this view recurs per- 
petually. The Sermon on the Mount is largely a 
deliberate, solemn explanation that the law of 
Moses was impermanent and had become inade- 
quate. ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time:” ‘‘ Bat I say unto you:” is 
the burden of the speech; and moral (not cere- 
monial) precepts from the law—two of them from 
the commandments—are given as examples of the 
need of a better guide of life than thelaw. Later 
a youth asked Jesus how he should win eternal 
life. To read the answer as a commendation of 
the Decalogue is to mistake the meaning utterly. 
Jesus had penetration to see that the aspiration, 
though genuine, was feeble; that the substratum 
of the applicant’s character was selfishness. With 
delicate irony, which is nearly lost in the transla- 
tion, he says in effect: ‘‘My dear youth, why do 
you not try keeping your commandments?” The 
youth answers: ‘‘I have.” ‘* Exactly,” says 
Jesus, ‘‘and they fail you. Obedience to law can 
never win Life. Try Love. Sell your goods; 
give to the poor, and join me.” The purpose of 
quoting the the commandments was to show that 
one may keep them, yet fall wholly short of a 
true religious life. Later yet Jesus was distinctly 
asked: Which is the first commandment of all? 
Here, surely, was occasion to exalt the Decalogue. 
Jesus ignored its reiterated ‘‘nots,” and chose 
two positive precepts, affirmative commands, em- 
bodying somewhat of the spirit of Love, which 
was to be the motive power of his system, as being 
the best utterances of the law. The counsels to 
love God supremely, and to love one’s fellow men, 
are not original with Jesus, nor are they so ex- 
pressed in the dialogue. They are actual selec- 
tions from the Old Testament law. If, then, we are 
to accept any commands from that law, let us 
take the two which Jesus has recommended; not 
the ten which he criticis2d, ignored, or typically 
broke. 

The Epistles expound this view more formally. 
Romans explains to Jews at Rome that their aspi- 
ration and effort can no longer run in the groove 
of conformity to law, but must be turned toward 
progress in a life by Faith. Corinthians, ad- 
dressed to Gentiles, naturally says less in demoli- 
tion of law, but gives even warmer commendation 
of the superior potency of Love. Galatians pun- 
geutly reproaches a Gentile church for retroceding 
to the idea of modeling religious life by Mosaic 
law; likens that law to the uttendant hired to 
accompany a child to school, and says that the 
law was thus employed ‘‘to bring us to Christ,” 
‘“but after that faith is come we are no more un- 
der a schoolmaster.”’ Ephesians pictures anew the 
vitalizing power of Christ, who, *‘ having abol- 
ished the law of commandments,” ‘‘may dwell in 
your hearts by faith,” and gives a summary of 
human duty in the different re’ations of life ac- 
cording to the new view; tracing every precept to 
sympathy with Christ as being the true main- 
spring, instead of obedience to Old Testament 
law. Colossians congratulates the church upon 
Christ’s ‘‘ blotting out the handwriting of ordi- 
nances” (our associations with this word as equiv- 
alent to church ceremonies are wholly modern; in 
this context it is as broad as ‘‘ commands”), re- 
bukes our disposition to jadge each other in such 


‘matters as sabbaths, and searchingly asks: If ye 


be dead with Christ from the rules of the Mosaic 
system (rudiments of the world), why, as though 
still living under that system, do you continue to 
obey its ‘‘nots”-*-such rules as touch not, taste 
not, handle not? Above all is Hebrews. The 
resonant joy which rings through this letter is 
altogether this: that God who temporarily spoke 
to the Israelites by Moses has now, through Christ, 
permanently revealed himself to all mankind; 
that it is a perilous error to suppose Moses perma- 
nent and general, and Christ an expositor and 
enforcer of his system; in truth Moses was only a 
pioneer, Christ is the giver of lasting life and 
truth. ‘‘ Moses was faithful in all his house as 4 
servant, for a testimony of those things which 
should be spoken after, but Christ as a Son over 
his own house.” 

Lesser corroborations of this view recur con- 
stantly in the New Testament. And it applies to 
the law as a whole. The contrast drawn is not 
between ceremonial or civil precepts and moral 
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ones, but between compulsory obedience to com- 
mand through Moses, and voluntary preference 
of the soul for what is pleasing to God. 

The development, under the New Testament, of 
a higher end better iwpulse and standard than 
the Decalogue contains is now eo advanced that 
this simple, elementary code, designed for sup- 
pressing the more flagrant, grosser forms of sin 
until wen might acquire ideas of rectitude, sug- 
gests by association much that is not in it,. and so 
wins an admiration which does not belong to it. 
Eighteen centuries under Jesus have given a cer- 
tain perception of the utility and beauty of a right 
life. We pour what we have learned from Jesus 
into the Ten Commandments, and then, because 
they are thus made to symbolize what we have 
learned to feel and love, because they seem full, 
rich, and sweet from associations, we praise the 
majesty and perfectness of the code. It is as if 
one should commend the bottle for the flavor and 
invigoration of the wine. This is ungrateful. 
The praise for what development of a right life 
the people of this day have attained belongs far 
more to Jesus than to Moses. 

But it is asked: Do you reject the Decalogue? 
Certainly not; it hangs before the world like the 
moon in the heavens. Js it not divine? Yes. Its 
simplicity, purity, and adaptedness to the purpose 
of starting moral development are superhuman; 
and the narrative of its miracalous announcement 
deserves belief. Has it not been useful? Indeed, 
yes! It was, in its era, the most potent law the 
world has known. Glowing with inherent heat 
and light it germinated in the souls of the wander- 
ing tribes ideas of the singleness and majesty of 
God, of the loveliness of worship, repose and filial 
reverence, of the value of life, marriage, property 
and good name, and of the beauty of contentment. 
Does it not still give light? A retlected light; the 
rays are rays of Faith. Shall we teach it to our 
children? Why not? It was made for the child- 
hood of the race. But teach it always as a first 
lesson, never asa finality. Js it not a guide for 
us? Ob yes! In the night. Better, far better, 
to walk by moonlight than to stumble in total 
darkness. Fellow the Decalogue if you cannot 
see Christ. But while man has a fair view of the 
noon-day sun and of the Sun of righteousness the 
moon and the Mosaic law appear dim. 








OF NOVELS. 

7 E recommend novel reading. Doubtless it 
is sometimes a vicious habit; so is sleep; 
but the world can ill spare either. The universal- 
ity of fiction proves its usefulness; the wise mor- 
alist will endeavor to control, not to contradict 
the natural appetites. Native depravity is a con- 
tradiction in terms; depravity is a synonym for 
un-nature; it is that which is against nature. We 
spoil nature and then lay the blame of our own 
crime and folly upon her. The appetite for fiction 
is natural; what is unnatural and depraved is the 
appetite so cloyed with too much sweets that it 
refuses anything else. It is like the appetite of a 
child for sugar; it is equally cruel to refuse him 
all sweetmeats and to give him nothing else. All 
truly great men enjoy good fiction; no truly great 

men wake it their intellectual diet. 

There are three principal uses of fiction: 

Its use as rest and recreation is both its most 
common and its most dangerous use. Fiction 
transports the wearied mind out of this work- 
a-day world, and the reader forgets the burdens of 
the real in his sympathies with the unreal. He 
has the pleasure of emotion without the sense of 
duty; he enjoys feeling without being required to 
act. A real catastrophe not only excites the 
emotions but it also sets every faculty to work to 
devise succor and relief; but an imaginary catas- 
trophe stimulates the emotions of pity and yet 
allows all the acting faculties to sleep on and take 
their rest. Real society requires the observer to 
be also a participator; the society of a novel he 
may enjoy in absolute mental repose. But if this 
is one of the charms of the novel it is also one of 
its dangers. It is hazardous to form a habit of 
feeling without acting. If he who bates novels 
is apt. to be unemotional, the habitual novel- 
reader is apt to be emotional and nothing else. 
He who shéds no tears and he who sheds them 
only over imaginary woes are equally callous, 
Those who most need this sort of recreation are 








those least apt to take it. Novel-reading ought to 
be a ministerial accomplishment; indeed some of 
the most accomplished preachers have been more 
than readers, they have been students of fiction. 
On the other hand, school-girls could generally 
well afford to reduce their per diem allowance of 
fiction and take their rest and recreation in the 
open air. If Mr. Hardcap read more novels, and 
if Miss Flora McFlimsey read less, it would be 
better for them both. Whoever of our readers 
knitted his brow over the opening sentence of this 
article had better begin a course of novel-reading; 
he needs it. Whoever expanded into a smile of 
approval had better reduce his novel-reading; the 
chances are that a more abstemious diet will im- 
prove his mental constitution. 

A higher use is that which the novel serves as a 
teacher. The best novels are also parables; we 
make this declaration in defiance of the false 
canon, axiomatic in certain quarters, that nothing 
is truly artistic which exists for any other than an 
art object. On the contrary, nothing is truly ar- 
tistic which does not exist for some other purpose 
than to express beauty or to give pleasure. True 
art is always a means, never anend. Were it not 
for the most reasonable canon which forbids typo- 
graphic marring of the page we should request the 
printer to put that sentence in italics or capitals. 
There is ngt in all literature a more artistic bit of 
fiction for its length than the story of the Prodigal 
Son. Asa work of art no ancient poem surpasses 
in sublimity the book of Job. The finest art peri- 
ods of the world have been its periods of religious 
devotion; and the inspiration of the art has been 
the desire to express the inexpressible emotions of 
awe, fear, reverence, gratitude and love. The 
finest sculptures of ancieut Greece were those of 
the gods; the finest paintings of the finest art pe- 
riod of European history were those of sacred 
scenes; the ‘‘ frozen music,” whether of the Gre- 
cian or the Gothic age, is all to be found in tem- 
ples and churches. The art that exists only for 
its own sake belongs to the theater; it is the art 
of cheap expedients and poor effects. The best 
novel writers write for a purpose; though the best 
purpose cannot convert a poor novel into a good 
one. Because some men have tried to write para- 
bles and have only succeeded in writing preach- 
ments it does not follow that a good novel may 
not be a good parable. We recommend good nov- 
els, then, for the same reason that we recommend 
good sermons. No uninspired book is a better 
protection to a young man just entering life than 
‘*Pendennis;” no excoriation of the falsity of so- 
ciety surpasses that of ‘‘ Vanity Fair;” ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist” has done more to expose the abuses of the 
poor-bouse system than tons of blue-books, and 
more to counteract the falsehood of ‘‘ Dick Tur- 
pin” and the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera” than a century of 
preaching; ‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place,” despite 
its glaring defects of exaggeration, is a strike 
against strikes heavier than was ever dealt by any 
treatise on political economy; Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” was a more serious blow to the 
slave system than Garrison’s ‘‘ Liberator” or Sum- 
ner’s ‘‘ Barbarisms of Slavery;” there are many 
persons to whom one of E. P. Roe’s novels would 
be a wiser gift than Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Prog- 
ress,” 

But the greatest use of novels is that least easy 
to describe: they idealize life; they cultivate in 
us the good habit of looking upon the things that 
are unseen. Imagination is faith looking upon the 
world; faith is imagination looking into the 
heavens:—stupid men who have neither imagina- 
tion nor faith suppose that nothing is seen, but 
they who are better endowed know that what 
they see is trae and real. We live in a phantas- 
magoria; the things that we see are shadows; the 
realities that cast the shadows are unseen. It is 
the work of art, poetry and fiction to take us 
into this invisible world and show us this unseen; 
and this unseen is—God. Fiction, art, poetry are 
kindred muses; and they may perhaps be named 
in that order. Lowest and least is fiction; and 
the lowest and least form of fiction is the drama, 
which uses every sense to arouse the imagination 
in sensuous souls. Above fiction come the arts— 
painting, sculpture, architecture—which appeal to 
the imagination through the eye. Above these is 
music, which, in its noblest forms, utters what 
words can never utter, arousing echoes in the soul 
which repeat themselves endlessly; unlike those 
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of Tenuyson’s bugle, never dying. Yet above 
music is poetry, which appeals to the highest sense 
by word symbols that interpret the inward truth 
and reality of things. But whether it be fiction, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music or poetry, 
if it arouses the invisible sense and gives a reality 
to the intangible, it prepares man to exercise the 
highest of all bis faculties, that which gives hima 
knowledge of the unsensuous and a fellowship 
with the invisible. It was for this reason that the 
great Master taught so much in fiction; it is for 
this reason that the church has instinctively used 
in all ages painting, sculpture, architecture, music 
and poetry in its worship. The modern rage for 
novels is not unreasonable; it is not altogether 
unhealthy. It is the protest of many minds 
against materialism; the demand of an appetite 
not to be denied for some better teacher than 
Mr. Gradgrind, and some better teaching than 
‘* facts, facts, facts.” 

We therefore, for this threefold reason, reiter- 
ate our recommendation of good novels; with an 
emphasis on the word ‘‘ good,” and a caution to 
read no other. Hate with a perfect hatred those 
novels that idealize vice, crime or sensualism; 
that degrade instead of elevating and contami- 
pate instead of purifying. Eschew those novels 
that take you into low and mean society; read 
those novels that transport you into a world that 
is purer and bigher than that in which you live; 
novels that stimulate your higher aspirations and 
rebuke your lower passions. A good novel rests 
the wearied brain, clarifies the moral sentiments, 
presents the higher truths in concrete and applied 
forms, awakens the emotions, opens the invisible 
world to the soul dulled by continual contact 
with the earth, and sends it back from its mount 
of vision with a higher conception of life and a 
purer and nobler purpose to live worthily, nobly, 
heroically. If your novel reading does not do 
this for you, find fault not with the novel but 
with yourself. 








NOTES. 

When you are next in the city call at No. 22 Wash- 
ington Square, where you will generally find one of 
the editors— 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

LYMAN ABBOTT, 

ELioT McCormick, 

HAMILTON W. MaBie— 
who will always be glad to greet you in the name of 
The Christian Union. 

In our columns this week Joseph Cook concludes 
his discussion of the Sunday question; our Washington 
correspondent specifies the uses and needs of the Con- 
gressional Library; the ‘‘ Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles”’ 
sketches realistically some more of bis ministerial 
experiences in Griggsville; Mr. Benjamin Vaugban 
Abbott contributes to the Silent Hour series some 
thoughts appropriate to the season, and the Rey. J. 
H. Ecob presents some forcible reasons why Ameri- 
cans should not send money to Ireland, which, how- 
ever, will be likely to commend themselves to our 
readeis moreas a plea for radical changes in the Irish 
land tenure than as an argument against relieving 
the present distress. In the sermon Mr. Beecher 
considers love to God and man as the supreme test 
of Christian life, and in the Sunday-school Mr. 
Abbott illuminates the lesson of the Lord’s Trans- 
figuration, and incidentally the whole subject of the 
after life. Among the writers of book reviews this 
week are Mr. George M. Towle, and Geo. F. Wright, 
D.D., of Andover. 





In referring to the Princess Stephanie a few 
weeks since we inadvertently deprived her of one 
generation of ancestors—making her the great grand- 
daughter instead of the great, great granddaughter 
of Maria Theresa. The line of descent is through her 
mother, the Queen of Belgium, who was the daughter 
of the Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hungary, who 
was the son of Leopold II., Emperor of Austria, who 
was the son of Maria Theresa. The young lady and 
her intended husband, Prince Rudolph, are second 
cousins once removed; the Princess, though the 
younger by six years, being a whole generation ahead 
of her fiancé. The Prince, if he lives to inherit the 
imperial throne of Austria, will inherit also a magnif- 
icent array of titles. His father, the present Emperor, 
is Apostolic King of Hungary ; King of Bohemia, of Dal- 
matia, Croatia, of Sclavonia, of Gallicia, Lodomeria and 
Illyria; King of Jerusalem; Archduke of Austria; 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and Cracovia; Duke of Lor- 
raine, of Salzbourg, of Styria, of Carinthia, of Carni- 
ola, of Bukowina; Grand Prince of Transylvania; 
Margrave of Moravia; Duke of Upper Silesia, of Lower 
Silesia, of Modena, of Parma, of Plaisance and Guas- 
talla; of Auschwitz and Zator, of Teschen, Frioul, 
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Ragusa and Zara; Count Prince of Hapsburg, of Ty- 
rol, of Kyburg, Goritz and Gradisca ; Prince of Trente 
and Brixen; Margrave of Upper Lusace, of Lower 
Lunace and of Istria; Count of Hobenembs, Feldkirch, 
B igance, Sonnenberg, etc; Lord of Trieste, of Cattaro, 
and of the Marche Wende. And there was a time 
when each of these titles had some significance, and 
to be King of Jerusalem was not to epjoy an empty 
honor. 





The New York and Brooklyn Association have done 
a wise thing in inviting the National Council of the 
Congregational Church to meet in these two cities 
next Fall. The meeting of the Council will be one of 
very considerable importance to the churches repre- 
sented, for the question of undertaking to formulate 
a ‘new creed will certainly come before the body. 
New York is not geographically central; but it would 
be difficult to find any other city in the country at 
which it would be so easy for so many delegates to 
attend. The Council has met in the New England 
States, and in the Western States, and it is time the 
Middle States had theirturn, The burden, in so far 
as hospitality is a burden, will be borne by many 
churches and households, and will therefore be a hght 
one, and even if the Congregational Churches of New 
York, Brooklyn and vicinity—to borrow the some- 
what lengthy title of the Congregational Club— 
should prove inadequate for this service, the fellow- 
ship of the churches in this region is such that the 
other Evangelical churches would be at once put at 
the service of the Council, and the only difficulty 
would be to find delegates enough for the hospitable 
homes that would be open for them. 


The sudden death of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood 
brought a sense of personal loss to a large circle of 
friends. Born at Charleston in 1812, graduating 
from Harvard College in 1832 and from Cam- 
bridge Divinity School in 1835, Dr. Osgood began life 
as the editor of a newspaper at Louisville in connec- 
tion with James Freeman Clarke. In 1841 he left 
journalism for the active work of the Unitarian 
ministry, and eight years later he became pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah in this city, a position 
which he more than filled for twenty years. In 1870, 
as the result of long deliberation, he left the Unita- 
rian and took orders in the Episcopal Church. The 
later years of his life were devoted mainly to literary 
work. Dr. Osgood was a versatile and accomplished 
writer, whose fine scholarship was held in vital con- 
nection with the questions of the day. Keenly in- 
terested in human advancement on every line, active, 
industrious and genial, Dr. Osgood will be missed in 
many places where his presence and his voice were 
welcome and potential. 


We finish this week our lists of Books for the Family 
Library. They have outrun our original conception 
of what they were to be; but we know not how they 
could have been made shorter. We believe indeed 
they are as complete and comprehensive, and at the 
same time as select, as any that have ever been pub- 
lished. No pains have been spared to make them so. 
Our thanks are due to the publishers for their cordial 
co-operation with us in the preparation of the lists, 
which, but for their aid, could not bave been other than 
very imperfect. The editors of The Christian Union do 
not wish it to be understood that they bave personally 
read all of the novels in the list which they publish in 
this issue; but they have inquired carefully into them 
all, and they do not believe that there is one which 
caunot be read with safety if not with profit. There 
certainly is not one to which they would refuse a 
place in their own family library. 


A cable dispatch to the New York “Herald” for April 
9th gives an account of the discovery of a supposed 
manuscript of St. Peterina grotto near Jerusalem. 
What a grand chance foranother “Herald” exploration! 
Where isStanley? We suggest that the “Herald” su per- 
intend a search for some more of this bandwriting. 
Or how would it do to look up Adam’s correspondence? 
A discovery of a manuscript of Adam, proving that 
hisstyle was ‘strange and elegant,” or his chirography 
“clear and legible,” would be of greater archeological 
importance than any manuscript of St. Peter; greater 
even than the discovery of the North Pole. 





The joke of a year ago has become a reality. Last 
Sunday Mr. Beecher preached to quite a little audi- 
ence at Elizabeth, N. J., to another at Newark and to 
several smaller ones in Brooklyn—all at private resi- 
dences which were connected with Plymouth pulpit by 
a telephone put up, experimentally, by Mr. Alfred 
Beach, of the “Scientific American.” The experiment 
was an entire success. 


“Human society has never displayed so many 
marks of the kingdom of God, and love and hope 
have never done so much to sweeten human life.” 
Think of that from the “‘Nation!” 





The Episcopal Bishop of Ontario has suspended a 
clergyman for partaking of communion ina Presby- 
terian church. The Baptists are not the only * close- 
communionists.”’ 





We have received $4from a subscriber for the relief 
of the suffering Irish, and forwarded it to Mrs, Gen. 





Sherman, Washington, 


TWO TEMPLES. 
By M. E. WINSLOW. 
“ Which temple ye are.” 


ye temples God hath builded him, 
His dwelling place to be, 

The one is roofed with blue and gold 
And paved with earth and sea; 

Its pillars are the forest-shafts; 
Its organ-swell, the breeze; 

The echoes of its symphonies 
Float wide among the trees. 


Within this temple’s treasure-vault 
All gold and jewels lie, 

With every precious thought of God 
Inwrought in earth or sky; 

The hidden springs of life are there, 
And nature’s endless chain ; 

Ten million myriad clasping links, 
None falsely forged, or vain. 


No center of barbaric pomp 
Attests the temple’s shrine, 
No holiest of the holies; all 
Is perfect, all divine, 
Where priest and snowy acolyte 
Pour ceaseless praise and prayer; 
And the whole fane is flushed with light, 
For God is everywhere. 


The other temple, poor and mean 
It seemeth unto me, 

Narrow and ruinous and low, 

. And pitifal to see. 

Its floors and walls are stained with sin, 
Its chants are choked with tears, 

Around the broken shafts of hopes 
Sweep the sad blasts of fears. 


In other not forgotten years 
Foul spirits held their sway, 
And round its altar day and night 
Disported in their play; 
And through the breach their entrance forced 
The tempest sad and drear 
Sweeps unresisted, and maintains 
A winter all the year. 


Yet He whose purpose hidden lies 
Behind bis loving will 

Makes this his choice abiding-place, 
And loves and guards it still; 

Again he builds its altar-fires ; 
His Spirit warm and free 

Breathes through its darkened corridors 
Fresh life and liberty. 


Two temples! One to worship grand 
By bells of earth and air 

Is calling all created things 
For festal high and rare. 

The other, where the Christ abides, 
Sweet service day by day, 

With homely interchange of love, 
Doth in its ritual lay. 


Two temples! Open eyes may see 
God's glory every where, 

And earthly ears may hear the bells 
Proclaim it on the air; 

But in the lowly and defiled, 
Degraded and down-trod, 

To see and prize the temple still 
Is worthy of a God. 


So we, while kneeling in the great, 
While serving in the small, 

Despise no temple’s low estate, 
Since God hath builded all; 

But seek to open every heart 
By love, and faith, and prayer, 

That Christ may find his dwelling-place 
And temple everywhere. 








EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS. 
THE SUNDAY QUESTION-—II. 
By JosEPH CooK. 


F it be asked what is the Biblical authority for the 

observance of Sunday, my reply must be that the 
Sermon on the Mount, in my opinion, recognizes the 
moral spirit of the whole Decalogue. The Sermon on 
the Mount affirms that not one jot or tittle of the law 
shall pass away till all be fulfilled. That does not mean 
the ceremonial law, but the two great tables of the 
older dispensation. No one pretends that the law in the 
Decalogue against theft is repealed by the New Testa. 
ment, nor that against adultery. If not one jot or tittle 
of the Decalogue is to pass away, then the command 
to reverence the Sabbath day and keep it holy is re- 
affirmed in its moral spirit. It would require too long 
aif exegetical discussion if I were to give my reasons 
for believing that the New Testament justifies us in 
transferring to the Lord’s day the spirit of the original 
command concerning the seventh day. The spirit of 
the Decalogue requires us to dedicate the seventh por- 
tion of our time to rest and worship. The resurrection 
commemorated by the Lord’s day was made by our 
Lord and his Apostles a channel for the turning of the 


day represented by the date of the resurrection. ‘‘ For- 

sake not the assembling of yourselves together ’”’ is the 

significant injunction, supported by the example of the 

Apostles and of the early churches. On this inspired 

direction and on the reason attached to the Fourth 

Commandment, as well as on the adaptation of Sunday 

to the moral and physical constitution of man, should 

be rested the argument to show that Sunday is a day 

of divine sanction. Of course I need not go into de- 

tail on this theme, as hundreds of books have made 

the argument clear even to the popular comprehension. 

Perhaps I may say, to avoid being misunderstood, that 
I regard Hessey’s Bampton Lectures on the Sunday as a 
trustworthy discussion of the whole exegetical side of 
the subject. 

The question remains, and is often put, What as to 
Sunday for the unchurched masses? I reply, There 
ought to be no unchurched masses! When Christians 
do their duty to the Republic there will be no children 
outside of Sunday-schools, or at least only a very 
small percentage. The church that does most for the 
child will do most for the family at large. If the work 
of Sunday-schools is properly managed, the child may 
be used as one of the branches of the vine, pulling at 
which will draw the stem to which it is attached into 
connection with the trellis work of God’s house and 
heart. Of course, as tenement houses are now man- 
aged, there will be cases of hardship in cities where 
only mission churches are provided for the poor. Per- 
sonally, I do not at all blame the population that 
swelters under the hot roofs of the attics, or grows 
feverish in the damp cellars of our great towns, for 
going into the parks to get a breath of fresh air for 
themselves and their children on the Lord’s day. 
These people, however, are living in a state of society 
which the chureh cannot recognize as normal. Sun- 
day is not to be turned into a day of mere recreation 
because peasants and operatives have often been 
turned into mere beasts of burden. Although the 
pursuit of fresh air and the sight of green trees isto 
be commended to a squalid population, attendance at 
church is also to be commended to them. The Romish 
priest believes it his duty to meet the poorest of his 
flock at mass at least once a Sunday, and surely Prot- 
estantism ought to have as sound ideas of the Sabbath 
as Romanism. Let the churches go out into the 
streets and behind the hedges and bring them in—the 
poor and the halt, the lame and the blind. Let the 
government of cities be improved; let the tenement- 
house problem be solved; let personal visitation of 
the poor become the fashion among church members, 
and very soon there will be less question of need of 
Sunday trains to carry the poor into the country on 
the Lord’s day. 

Usually railway companies are governed exclusively 
by business considerations, and the chief object of 
their unnecessary infraction of the quiet of the Lord’s 
day is to be found in the mercenary considerations 
which govern them. The great picnic on Sunday is 
sometimes fostered by railway-train owners to fill the 
pockets of the managers of the road. The swindle is 
sometimes connected with excellent religious purposes. 
I am not altogether averse to affording the public the 
means of conveyance to camp meetings and great re- 
ligious assemblies on the Lord’s day, but, probably in 
nine cases out of ten, the railway companies which aid 
the summer religious gatherings on the ocean shores 
and in other resorts are influenced by commercial 
rather than by religious considerations. The man- 
agers of religious assemblies usually regret the pres- 
ence of the rough class brought into their vicinity by 
the movement of Sunday trains. Through them, 
towns near great cities are annoyed by the pouring out 
upon them of hordes of city roughs; crime is often 
committed in rural places by these disgorged unprin- 
cipled city roisterers. On the whole, it may be said 
that the Sunday excursions of railways and steam- 
boats can be effectively criticised from the point of 
view of merely secular considerations—omitting only 
the secular interests and pockets of railway managers. 

As to the great overland trains, they are very much 
like ships crossing the sea, and considerations of ne- 
cessity apply to them much as they do to ocean-going 
steamers. Personally, I should prefer not to travel on 
the ocean on Sundays, nor on a railway train in the 
Sierra Nevada, yet works of necessity and mercy are 
performed lawfully on the Lord’s day, and I have 
not yet seen reason to doubt the partial application of 
that exception to overland passenger trains and to 
steamers on the ocean. The question is, however, 
whether rattling railroads may run their trains past 
churches filled with worshipers? Whether freight 
trains of all kinds are to be driven from the Golden 
Gate to Plymouth Rock on the Lord’s day? Whether 
railway employees—a community, an army greater 
than ever the Rebellion called into the field—are to be 
driven through seven days of work and allowed no 
opportunity for rest or religious culture? We have 
millions of men engaged on our railways, and the 





stream of reverence from the seventh day into the new 
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a day of rest for meeting their families, and for re- 
ligious culture. 

If railway magnates wish to sow the seeds of com- 
munism and socialism broadcast through the land, if 
they desire to fan conspiracy among their working- 
men, let them desecrate that day which ought to be 
used for securing the industrial sanity of the laboring 
masses as well as their religious culture. We can ex- 
pect only strikes and riots from any workingmen who 
are driven to toil through seven days a week, on low 
pay, without opportunity for meeting their families or 
for rest and religious worship. The moral education 
of workingmen is so monstrously neglected by railway 
magnates who require and enforce Sunday work that 
the latter ought to expect strikes and rioting from 
their abased helots. 

Sunday is made for the home as much as for 
the church. The younger children, even if of very 
tender age, are provided for under the modern Sun- 
day-school arrangement, and certainly I need not 
defend the great reform which has been in progress 
for the last fifty years, and of which as yet we only see 
the dawn, in the religious education of the young on 
Sundays. Why should not the family: join itself gladly 
with these improved methods of Sabbath instruction, 
and so make home supplementary to church influence 
without giving the Sunday in the home any more 


than in the church a_ repulsive aspect to any 
rightly trained child? Music in the family, social 


intercourse, communion with nature—if the family 
is in the country—reading adapted to individual taste, 
the uplifting of the soul by social worship in the 
home, these make Sunday a day which will be wel- 
comed when it arrives and regretted when it departs. 
For the child as well as for the man, a right observance 
of the Sunday will suggest the deepest personal reasons 
for that right observance. Dress the child in the noble 
robes of genial and serious affectionate family religion, 
and you will find in his mature years the Sunday a de- 
light to him, because fraught with not only the great 
est hopes of his religious future but also with the 
tenderest memories of his secular past. 








“THE IRISH SANS POTATOES.” 
By THE Rev. J. H. Ecos. 

“T tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, it is a wicked dol- 
lar.” 

MEAN every dollar sent to Ireland. The starving 

of Ireland is a crime, not a misfortune. Every 
man who sends a dollar becomes particeps criminis. 1 
traversed Ireland from end to end a year ago, and 
found myself exclaiming, Is it possible this land has 
been scourged once and again with famine? Why, if 
you but ‘tickle her with a hoe, she laughs in har- 
vests.” The traveler through Ireland in midsummer 
would as soon think of being called upon to contribute 
to a famine fund for Central New York. Nothing but 
wickedness, somewhere, can be at the bottom of such 
repeated disasters. Neither the soil, nor the elements, 
nor Providence should longer be made the scapegoat 
of this monstrous crime. Eastern Massachusetts, with 
her tough, skinny, obstinate soil, might well appeal to 
the world for a starvation fund, and the only certificate 
needed to make her case and stir the heart of charity 
would be a few photographs of her hills, taken any- 
where between Boston and Plymouth Rock. The same 
might be said of almost the entire State of Maine, ex- 
cept a few river bottoms. It is not exactly ‘‘a huge, 
untrodden, haggard country,’’ but you will certainly 
find enough ‘savage glaciers, granite mountains, un- 
hewed forests, and not many neighburs in it yet.” But 
Ireland, with her rich soil, moist, genial climate, and 
hot overcrowded population—what business has she to 
be living on potatoes, and, if it happen to rain a little 
too much, to become a nation of ‘‘ Sans potatoes” cry- 
ing to the four quarters of the globe for relief ? 

But Ireland has wrongs. Yes, that is an old story; 
avery long story; not a very creditable story to some 
of her neighbors, nor indeed to Ireland herself. 1 trust 
some American Green will speedily give us a “short 
history” of this Irish Question, so that if we still per- 
sist in giving our ‘‘ wicked dollars” we can no longer 
plead ignorance, or the siren voice of some ‘foolish 
philanthropist,” charm he never so wisely. Ireland 
has wrongs, most grievous wrongs, and if giving dol- 
lars and sending wheat-ships and potato ships would 
Strike at the root of these things then by all means let 
your starvation funds run up to millions instead of 
thousands. Let a Great Armada of food-ships invest 
the Emerald Isle from Queenstown to Giant’s Cause- 
way; for we have dollars and wheat enough and to 
Spare. But your dollars and food-ships are simply 
keeping the breath of life in Ireland that she may be 
Starved again the next time the annual rainfall exceeds 
4 given number of inches. It is the old story of the 
artist who would paint Prometheus. He buys a cap- 
tive in the market, binds him to the wheel, and bids a 
Stout slave rack him. The artist stands by with pal- 
ette and canvas to catch “the fine agony working his 





brow.”’ An attendant is stationed near with water 
and restoratives to revive the victim, that he may be 
racked again. England is the artist. Her avarice has 
of late reached the pitch ofa fine art. Ireland is the 
victim; the land-tenure system, the stout slave; Amer- 
ica, the attendant with restoratives. In the language 
of the poem, if not in its rhythm, the artist cries out, 
‘*Ha! there, you black rascal, Land-tenure, give the 
victim another turn! I must have more dollars. I 
want a finer agony.”” The wheel takes another turn; 
the victim faints. ‘‘ Quick there, you attendant, with 
your dollars and food-ships!”” So we meekly step for- 
ward, and revive the *‘ poor wretch.” Then the artist 
and the stout slave fall to again. Now, I hold that 
this is a wicked business all around: wicked for En- 
gland in her heartless avarice; for the land-tenure sys- 
tem, and all the English, Irish and Scottish lords in- 
volved in it; wicked for Ireland that she so tamely, 
basely submits ; and wicked for us to dance attendance 
upon such a masterpiece of iniquity, keeping its vital- 
ity up by our foolish philanthropy. 

‘* But what will youdo? Let people actually starve 
to death?” shout all the philanthropists in a breath. 
Precisely that. Let ten men starve to death this year 
that ten thousand may not starve to death in years to 
come—that starvation may be impossible hereafter. It 
is better that ten men starve to death than that the 
whole nation perish. Bear in mind, Ireland is starv- 
ing, not from the poverty of the soil, not from pesti- 
lence, not from war, not from excessive rainfall, not 
from mysterious Providence, that convenient pack- 
horse for men’s villainies. Ireland is starving prin- 
cipally because that stout slave, land-tenure, is rack- 
ing her life out, that his master, the aforementioned 
artist in avarice, may have a little ‘finer agony.” It 
comes to just that at last, as the best of Englishmen 
themselves will tell you. Besides, starvation is not 
the worst thing that can befall a people. Many things 
are more to be lamented than sans potatoes. Ireland, 
with her brilliant and fascinating qualities of heart 
and brain, has yet to learn something in the line of the 
sterner elements of true national life. Perhaps starv- 
ation, with no food-ships in the offing, no ‘‘ wicked 
dollars” flying to the rescue, might react upon Irish 
members of Parliament, so as to put a little ‘‘ capital ”’ 
into their speeches; extract a little of their ‘‘ blasphe- 
mous wind-eloquence”’; impart a little of that terrible 
life-and-death earnestness which men instantly recog- 
nize as elemental, and to which they always listen as 
to the sea, or to storms, or earthquakes. The sweet 
Irish soul needs a little more iron, therefore let the 
iron enter into it. Perhaps if starvation walked 
through the land, silent and alone, with no rumors of 
food-ships or hint of ‘‘Herald” subscriptions, the 
Bishops of Dublin might possibly hear a call for the 
five thousand dollars of Peter’s pence just sent to 
Rome. Has a finer Irish bull than this seen the light 
for many a day? It is barely possible, also, that if 
starvation unmitigated stared him in the face the 
average Irishman might be so sobered that he would 
not proclaim a feast to all his kith and kin the moment 
he discovers that he has a cabbage or turnip in addi- 
tion to his potatoes, and in the high old Irish fashion, 


** Batter the floor till the ceiling comes down.” 


Improvidence, shiftlessness, and a go-as-you-please 
life are the curse of Ireland to-day. A beggarly spirit 
has taken possession of her. She will spend more 
time and strength in begging a dollar of her friends 
than would have earned the dollar ten times over. 
This heedless devil must come out of her. If he can 
be starved out, I, for one, vote for starvation. Per- 
haps sans potatoes will ‘‘ weed her of her folly.” 

The ‘‘ Congregationalist ” confesses ‘‘to some sur- 
prise that we hear no more about relief measures in 
England.” This coy, demure surprise seems to be 
putting forth its head, as timid as a spring flower, 
elsewhere than in Boston. The marvel is that it is not 
bearing in full bloom from one end of the land to the 
other. If this significant fact, that England, who has 
starved Ireland, does next to nothing to feed Ireland, 
begets in us only a mild surprise, what do we expect 
will kindle our indignation? It would hardly be pre- 
sumption in any one to humbly suggest that England, 
who receives $40,000,000 a year from China in opium 
duty, having forced the Chinese Government against 
its will to admit the poison, might release a million or 
two as a sort of penance or conscience fund. If En- 
gland can pay her queen something more than $6,300 a 
day, and as much more to the flock of princes and 
princesses; if she has scores of millions for hunting 
‘‘rats” in the mountains of Afghanistan; and a score of 
millions more for being hunted in Zululand; and still 
other scores of millions for the glory of the Empire 
‘*whose drum-beat,” etc., the ‘‘ Congregationalist ”’ 
may well lead off in mild surprisé that England has 
hardly thrown a bone to Ireland, crouched, whining 
and starving, on her very threshold. ‘‘I tell thee, 
thou foolish philanthropist, it is a wicked dollar.” 

AvuGusta, Me. 





A NIGHT SOUND. 
By Howarp GLYNDON. 
) ig it the wind complaining 
Down in the leafless dell, 
Where it sang in the summer 
Merrily, * All is well” ? 


Is it the wind that shivers 
Under the shivering trees— 
The wind that, all the summer, 
Was only a careless breeze / 


No! The wind is the bearer 
Of a sorer cry than its own. 
There never came out of Nature 
So utterly sad a tone. 
For none but a human being, 
Face downward upon the sod, 
Despairing of human succor, 
Could cry like that to God! 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
(FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. } 

HE capital city of the United States is rich in 

present and prospective collections of what is 
most characteristic and representative of the resources 
of America. It has in the National Museum, now ap- 
proaching completion next the Smithsonian Institution, 
by far the largest assemblage of objects illustrative of 
American ethnology, archeology and natural history 
ever gathered together. It has the most complete il- 
lustrations of the physiology of disease, gun-shot 
wounds and morbid anatomy (repulsive but essential 
in the great work of ameliorating human ills) in the 
Army Medical Museum. It has fine collections of the 
fruits, flowers, farinacea and forestry (pardon the 
alliteration) of the United States, in the halls and 
grounds of the Agricultural Department, to which the 
Smithsonian Institution has turned over its magnificent 
herbarium. It has the most extensive printing-office 
in the country, turning out over a million volumes a 
year, of which, if the majority are political lumber and 
dry-as-dust reports, there are a goodly number of 
stately illustrated volumes aevoted to the geology, 
topography and natural history of our territories, 
which have a permanent value. It has the most ex- 
tensive medical library in the world—comprising 
45,000 volumes—gathered under the auspices of the 
Surgeon-general’s office of the army. It has an admi- 
rable beginning of a free public gallery of art, capable 
of furnishing, under its careful yet liberal management, 
the greatest assistance to young art students, as well 
as contributing to educate the public taste to a point 
where it will insist upon smashing those monstrosities 
of sculpture which disfigure a city destined to become 
the most beautiful in the world. 

Washington has also a great government library, 
ranking now among the first ten repositories of learn- 
ing on the globe, and apparently Cestined, through its 
representative character as a national library, to out- 
strip all others in its future growth. Poorly accommo- 
dated as it now is in the capitol, which is’ barely large 
enough to contain a working library for the use and 
reference of Congress, this great collection of 375,000 
books and 125,000 pamphlets has long since overflowed 
its shelves on to the floor, and literally groans for re- 
lief and a removal to a building of its own. This cry- 
ing necessity, at last visible to even the most casual 
visitor, is sharply emphasized by the great increase of 
the copyright department, which, since it was central- 
ized in the library of the government at Washington, 
has added more than 160,000 volumes of books and 
some 200,000 of other publications to the collection. 
Among these other publications, the librarian informs 
me, is a vast collection of copyright maps, engravings, 
photographs, lithographs, and chromos, which, if once 
arranged and opened to public view, would constitute 
a most attractive as well as instructive gallery of 
graphic art. Now, through the long-continued neglect 
of Congress to provide room, these constitute a portion 
of the buried treasures of the Capitol. 

The three rectangular halls of the library of Con- 
gress, mauger the overcrowding, which makes you feel 
as if the books would before long crowd out both 
readers and Congress itself, furnish a very attractive 
spot in which to linger. The long tables are covered 
with printed catalogues now sadly in arrear—another 
instance of the parsimony of Congress—while readers 
are busily engaged in making the most of the facilities 
supplied them in this full-stocked repository of the 
nation’s books. Some are turning over large files of 
bound newspapers to unearth a date, or a report, or a 
speech. In the political capital of a country whose 
newspapers far outnumber those of all the rest of the 
world put together the newspaper has a conspicuous 
place, and so the library has many thousand volumes 
of these, representing every period in our history. Of 
late years, two of the leading daily journals from every 
State. and Teritory in the Union have been taken, rep- 
resenting opposite parties. Other readers are com- 
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piling, out of multitudinous books of history, topog- 
graphy, or political economy, facts for use in speeches 
before Congress, or reports or statements before the 
numerous committees of that body. Some are delving 
into peerages and county history by the dozen, evi- 
dently laboring under an attack of the genealogical 
fever. Others are sight-seeing, turning over the great 
galleries of Europe, as figured in ponderous folios of 
engravings, or ransacking the art periodicals of both 
continents for a special purpose, or admiring the ‘‘ ar- 
tistic nightmares” of Gustave Doré. Some study 
medicine, and some metaphysics ; while there is always 
a lively call heard by readers near the central desk for 
poetry and fiction. Though the library is not specially 
rich in theology, it appears to be well frequented by 
the clergy of Washington, some of whom are almost 
always to be found reading and taking notes at the 
tables. 

There is a steadily increasing use of the collection 
(so the librarian says) by the scientific corps who 
make Washington their headquarters for the prepara- 
tion of those numerous researches and reports which 
have done and are doing so much honor to our Govern- 
ment. And the scholars and specialists of the country 
tend more and more to make this central library, 
which they find so full of authorities, contribute to the 
value of their works. While a great library may not 
be the best possible place in which to write a book 
it is unquestionably the best place to revise it in; and 
for want of an adequate range of tools, such as is 
here supplied, multitudes of crude, erroneous, mis- 
shapen and misleading productions have gone into 
our national literature. The army of correspondents 
who work in Washington during the sessions, and 
some of them during the recess of Congress, are 
among the frequently-found visitors to the library. 
They know the way in and out of a book, some of 
them, better than almost any class that could be 
named; and there are lady correspondents among 
them who do work not at all inferior to that of the 
best of the other sex. 

The triflers who frequent libraries in all cities ap- 
pear to be very few indeed in this metropolis. Serious 
research or study is the rule, and idling or aimless sat- 
isfaction of curiosity the exception. Members of Con- 
gress are continually coming or sending for facts, 
references, quotations, or authorities, and the ency- 
clopedia alcoves are perpetually in requisition by a 
class of steady readers for a purpose, as well as by the 
casual frequenters who are in search of a fact or a date. 
The vast utility of this library, in short, not only to 
our Senators and Representatives, who draw from it 
stores of enlightenment in their great and responsible 
work of legislation, and to the courts of the United 
States, who find it the most copious library of juris- 
prudence in the country, but to strangers and sojour- 
ners in the national capital, who are free participants in 
the treasures of intelligence it supplies, can hardly be 
overrated. Its function, moreover, as the comprehen- 
sive storehouse of a nation’s literature, charged by law 
with conserving and handing down to future genera- 
tions the complete body of American letters, as repre- 
sented in books, is one of its uses which will be more 
and more appreciated as time rolls on. 


WASHINGTON, April 12. 








CONCERNING CHURCH FINANCES. 
By THE REv. URIAH XERXES BUTTLES. 
T is an accepted tradition that parsons are poor 
financiers, and in a certain sense the popular notion 
is correct. A parson’s bank account is so very small, 
his expenditures so parsimonious and frugal, that his 
knowledge of money may very properly be called poor. 
Still, I believe there is no class of men of the same 
social grade who so accurately know the possibilities 
of a dollar, or who have stricter ideas about the pay- 
ment of debts. For this reason, and because I think a 
man who has lived on six hundred dollars per annum 
for twenty years, and with that sum has fed, clothed 
and schooled six boys, kept his wife in a Sunday gown 
and himself in a Sunday coat, has some right to ask 
the attention of the public, I have decided to express 
my views on some points of the financial policy of 
churches, using my own church in Griggsville as an 
illustration. 

About seven years ago a high wind took off the spire 
of the Baptist meeting-house, indeed wrecked the 
whole front of it, and necessitated extensive repairs. 
With business-like activity the church immediately set 
to work, and improving on the original structure, 
which was as plain as a quakeress’s bonnet, put up an 
arched front, flanked by two square towers, set a great 
rose window in the arch, and hung in one of the towers 
a most clamorous bell. 

My people watched the building with interest, and 
at our socials every one discussed the Baptist meeting- 
house, and each one invariably closed with the remark, 
‘*When we go to fixing up we’ll show those Baptists 
a thing or two.” When the Baptist house was re-dedi- 





cated. the feeling rose to a head; and at a business 
meeting which occurred about that time Lawyer 
Lambkin, one of our elders, made a little speech. He 
said that Griggsville was a growing place, an enter- 
prising place. Our church had always been a power in 
the community, and he had hoped it always would be; 
but with a meeting-house as out of date as Noah’s ark 
he did not think it possible for us to holdour own. Dr. 
Blinker followed with a few rousing remarks, and the 
result was a committee was appointed to confer with 
Mr. Mitts, the Pontiac architect, on the subject of 
repairs. 

Now our meeting-house was neither mean nor un- 
pleasant. It was a large wooden structure, topped off 
in front with a series of turrets, on each of which were 
six green blinds. The last turret was finished with a 
shining dome, above which rose a weather vane that 
with Puritan firmness always pointed northwest, no 
matter which way the wind blew. Outside and inside 
it was painted white, the jalousie blinds were a vivid 
green, and the windows were made of countless panes 
of seven-by-nine glass. Behind the ponderous pulpit 
was a long sofa covered with black hair-cloth, and in 
every pew was a cushion covered with red moreen. 
All was homespun and without pretense to art; yet the 
place was exceedingly bright and attractive. 

Mr. Mitts came, looked the meeting-house over, and 
told the committee that by pulling down the front and 
putting up one in the Greco-Gothic style, tearing 
down the rear and building on a chancel, putting in 
windows of colored glass, frescoing the whole interior 
in Egyptian style, and thoroughly refurnishing, with 
new cushions, carpets and pulpit chairs, the edifice 
could be made modern and elegant, and the cost would 
be $5,000. 

Before the work began I preached a sermon on the 
repairing of the temple by Joash, an account of which 
is so quaintly given in the 24th chapter of 2d Chron- 
icles; and I dwelt upon the fact that before the temple 
was touched they had plenty of money in hand; so 
much, in fact, that when ‘‘ the masons and carpenters, 
and such as wrought in brass and iron, had mended 
the house of the Lord, and perfected it,’ there was 
enough left to make vessels of gold and of silver with 
which to minister. After the service the trustees 
laughed at me, good naturedly declaring me quite be- 
hind the times. 

‘*Why,” said Deacon Bullhead, ‘‘ there wouldn't be 
nothin’ done in the church ef we waited fur money. 
We git what we want an’ trust. Ye ort to trust more, 
Brother Buttles.” 

‘‘I’m perfectly willing to trust God,’ I replied; 
‘but, Brother Bullhead, will the ‘masons and carpen- 
ters, and workers in brass and iron,’ trustus? That is 
the point. I think they will want ready money.” 

The work progressed rapidly. The Committee on 
Finance slowly gathered up fifty dollars here, five dol- 
lars there; and in six weeks the Building Committee 
called a meeting and asked for more money. ‘ The 
fact is,” said they, ‘‘we must have $5,000 more, or 
stop where we are.’”’ The meeting-house could not be 
left as it was, half finished, and the money was voted. 
In six weeks more a second meeting was called, and 
Mr. Macrell, the Chairman of the Building Committee, 
said that the frescoing was very expensive, and they 
had spent much more upon it than the sum mentioned 
in the estimate. Moreover, the white paint on the out- 
side and on the inside of the house was all out of keep- 
ing with the new order of things, and so were the 
stoves, and the miles of pipe that wandered from 
porch to pulpit, strapped to the galleries, with tin 
basins under the joints to protect the carpet from soot. 
Mr. Gunn, who is always ready to present, second, or 
vote upon any motion to spend money, and who settles 
with his creditors every five years for thirty cents on 
a dollar, moved that the Building Committee be em- 
powered to spend all that was necessary to finish the 
repairs. Mr. Pepper, the intellectual twin of Mr. 
Gunn, seconded the motion, and as there were few 
present the thing was carried. At the same meeting 
the Financial Committee resigned and handed in a re- 
port of $4,750 paid, and $5,600 promised. The harass- 
ment and responsibility were more than they could 
bear, they said; so a new committee was appointed, 
Mr. Gunn and Mr. Pepper being of the number. 

I did my best. I exhorted and prayed, and wore out 
many pairs of boots running over the corporation after 
subscriptions ; but when our meeting-house was dedi- 
cated we were in debt for repairs something over 
$12,000, and my salary was so in arrrears that my fam- 
ily had nothing to eat but potatoes and salt, and were 
glad to get that. 

Unable to pay for the timber and other material used, 
or to pay the carpenters who had done the work, we 
were at last compelled to borrow $13,000 of Mr. Shad- 
rach Crabb, and give him a mortgage on the meeting- 
house payable in five years. The ladies started mite 
sociables, and got up grab bags and ring cakes, one or 
two gentlemen started a subscription outside the 
church and squeezed ten dollars from a reluctant sinner 





occasionally, and by these means the interest was met 
for the first year or two. Then it began to drag, and 
the church asked me to take five hundred dollars per 
annum instead of six. ‘‘We’ve got to economize,” 
said Deacon Screwys. ‘‘ They’s no use talkin’, some- 
how we’ve got to git more money.” The food and 
shelter of Mrs. Buttles and the six young Buttleses de- 
pended on me. I had no other resource, and I sub- 
mitted. 

My church had always been renowned for its beney- 
olence. Tomtit, a renowned preacher among the Nig- 
gerderwiggers, had received from it every year the sum 
of $200. Macelroy Tubbs, a missionary among the 
Pottawottimies, was given $200 per year by the Sunday- 
school, and the female missionary band contributed 
$175 toward the support of Miss Slab, an excellent fe- 
male who labored somewhere in China. While the in- 
terest on the debt ran more and more behind, the 
Sunday-school dwindled because all helps and appli- 
ances for explaining the lesson or attracting the chil- 
dren were lacking, and my salary was so in arrears 
my family suffered, all these subscriptions 
promptly paid. 

Just at this interesting period I attended a minis- 
terial conference at Pontiac, and in the course of the 
day the Griggsville church and its condition were made 
the topic of conversation, and one of the clergymen 
exhorted me to be frank with my church. ‘ Tell them 
plainly of their financial duties and of your own straits. 
The pastor is the natural leader and director of the 
church. You ought to advise them,” he said. 

All the way back to Griggsville, shivering in my thin 
coat, I turned his words over in my mind, and I finally 
determined to take his advice. I resolved that I would 
ask the trustees to make a plain statement of the 
church indebtedness on Sunday; that I would follow 
them with a few remarks and would then preach a ser- 
mon on the text, ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
and in it state as gently as I could my own needs, and 
explain to them how utterly impossible it was to feed, 
warm and clothe eight persons on $250 per antum— 
the amount I had received for two years back. 

I carried out my plan. Unfortunately, the trustees 
asked me to read their report, and I did so, and made 
it the theme of the major part of my sermon. I told 
the church and society that the mortgage matured in 
just six months, there was. not a cent raised toward 
its payment, and they were nine months behind on the 
interest. To have incurred such a debt might have 
been ill advised, but once incurred the responsibility 
must be squarely met. It was in vain for them to ex- 
pect that prayer would save their meeting-house from 
the sheriff unless with prayer they joined the maxi- 
mum of giving. The only possible way to pay a church 
debt was to pay it. The cause of missions was dear to 
my heart, but the one overwhelming question now to 
be considered was, whether we should keep a roof over 
our heads; and before we sent money to the Eastern 
hemisphere we ought to pay cur honest debts which 
represented our extravagance in the Western. I then 
told them of my own embarrassments, and begged 
them for the sake of my children to pay me what they 
owed me. 

I have often wondered how I got through with that 
sermon. The suppressed anger of the assembly had 
upon me a certain atmospheric effect, and though my 
short-sighted eyes could not note the expression of the 
faces before me I knew I was raising a tempest. 

Monday morning, Deacon Bullhead called upon me 
before I was up, and sitting on the foot of my bed de- 
livered himself of his feelings somewhat in this fashion : 

‘“‘T never did think ye was speritool-minded, but | 
didn’t know all ye preached fur was money. I mus’ 
say I’m dispinted in ye, Mr. Buttles, though as I said 
afore I never did think ye speritool. I don’t see how 
on airth ye spend five hundred dollars a year. My 
folks gits along on less’n two hundred an’ fifty, an’ ye 
say ye starve on that. I spose yer like all parsons, no 
kalkerlater.”” (The deacon lived on a large and fertile 
farm.) ‘‘ Fur my part, I don’t see where ye put all yer 
money. We ain’t the only folks as has adebt. Look at 
them Baptis’! They’ve got a debt, an’ they git ‘long. 
Old Crabb couldn’t sell our meetin’-housen ef he tried. 
They ain’t nubbudy to buy it. The Lord’s on our side. 
Ef we don’t give nothin to missions where’ll we be ’n 
the reports? I love the cause o’ missions, an’ I think 
ye ort to git right down on yer knees an’ ask the par- 
din of the church, an’ I hope the Lord’ll humble ye till 
ye do, furyer remarks yeste’dy were orful, an’ mor’au 
we kin stand, or intend to.” 

The more the deacon talked the more angry he be- 
came, and he closed his remarks with a hard blow of 
his fist on the foot-board. At that I raised myself 
from my pillow, and looking him calmly in the eyes, 
said seriously, ‘‘Go slow, Brother Bullhead. Mr. 
Crabb told me last night that he has an offer from the 
Catholic bishop of this diocese to buy our meeting- 
house for cash, in case when the mortgage matures 
we are not ready to meet it. Mr. Crabb declared him- 
self heartily tired of our shuffling way of doing 
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business, and said he shall certainly accept the bishop’s 
offer if our money is not forthcoming.” 

«‘ Jehoshaphat !” cried the Deacon, starting up. ‘I'll 
pay that mortgage myself first !” and off he hurried 
without another word. 

Before the week had passed half of the amount needed 
had been subscribed, but with one half of the pledges 
came the demand, ‘‘ You must get rid of Buttles or we 
won’t pay.” The matter could have ended but in one 
way for me had not Hannah Jones, a most saintly 
spinster, suddenly died and left the bulk of her little 
property to the church and a small bequest to me. 
Mindful of my troubles, in her last will and testament 
she bade Lawyer Lambkin insert this clause: ‘ It is 
my earnest prayer that the church may hereafter unite 
in holding up and sustaining Mr. Buttles, the pastor 
who has served us so long and so well.” 

The deacons waited upon me and agreed that by- 
gones should be by-gones if I would waive the small 
indebtedness of the church to me, a thing I could now 
do easily since I had become a man of means. (Miss 
Jones had left me $1,000.) I assented because I knew 
it was the only way to avoid a church quarrel, and we 
all settled back into our old ways of labor. 

Now this last maneuver is, I admit, further evidence 
that a parson is a poor financier; but as I yielded to 
the deacons for the sake of peace I yet hold myself 
competent to express the opinion that so long as 
Christians build meeting-houses they cannot or are 
too niggardly to pay for, so long as unpaid-for bells 
ring in unpaid-for steeples, and parsons preach in 
mortgaged pulpits, and are compelled to eat food for 
which they run in debt, the results of Protestant effort 
will be small compared with the force expended. 
Common sense and honor are the same for corpora- 
tions and for individuals, and it is better to hear the 
Gospel sitting on a pumpkin in a barn than resting on 
velvet cushions in a glorious minster, if the beauty 
and luxury cannot be paid for, or even kept, save by 
wriggling and twisting in ways a professional sharper 
would be ashamed of. Vanity is always greedy, mean 
and contemptible, and when it wants a fine meeting- 
house, and a big showing in the missionary reports, 
even if ‘‘the mason, and the carpenter, and those who 
work in brass and iron” go unpaid, and the over- 
tasked minister is half starved, it is as thoroughly 
abominable as when it will have a fine dwelling-house 
and costly furniture while the wash-woman goes with- 
out her pay, and the butcher and the grocer sue in 
vain for their bills.” 

A meeting-house can hardly be called ‘‘ the house of 
God” so long as it is plastered all over with a mort- 
gage; and, while missionaries above all men deserve 
the support of Christians, a church’s gift to missions 
ought not to represent an awful deficit in the pastor’s 
salary. 

I am sorry to say I cannot suggest any sure cure for 
the patent weakness in church financial policy. The 
trouble is what physicians would call ‘‘a disease of 
the mind,” and so affects the brain that the persous 
afflicted imagine that church business is different from 
any other, and ought therefore to be conducted by 
rules that would ruin a bank in a week. Some good 
might I think be accomplished if in every Sunday- 
school catechism there was a chapter devoted to the 
business principles which ought to govern churches 
as well as individuals, and if upon the superintendent’s 
desk was an abacus with which the pastor could occa- 
sionally give the children an object-iesson in arith- 
metic and its relation to the church, and if once a 
year at least he would preach an earnest sermon on 
the 24th chapter of 2d Chronicles. 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
PREPARING FOR VACATION. 
By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 
HIS is the busy season, and is the time for secur- 
ing one’s vacation. In February think of July. 
In March and April arrange somewhat for August. 
Many a man loses bis summer vacation altogether, or 
finds it cramped and curtailed, because he did not 
forecast a little for it in the busy season. And this is 
especially true of the Vacation of Life. 

The teacher’s vacation is quite generally carved for 
him. So, often, is the pastor’s. But most men have 
need to think of their summer jaunt, their seaside or 
mountain repose, somewhat beforehand. It must be 
remembered when tlfe year’s engagements are planned. 
It must be stipulated when promises are made. It 
must be saved for when expenses are incurred. If 
these things are done with some forethought, if the 
plans and fruits of labor from February to April have 
involved some preparation for vacation, how pleasant- 
ly do the advance tokens of summer travel strike upon 
the mind. If the time and the money have been re- 
served, how many cheerful plans do May and June 
reveal. The dull, unreadable advertisements of the 
railroads in the daily papers become like blossoms on 





the hedge-side. Every new route and every newly 
announced location is canvassed. The advantages of 
‘“‘seeing a new place” are balanced against the com- 
fort of ‘‘ going where we feel at home.’ As others 
start one sees one’s own turn coming. And when at 
length it comes, our party starts for its summer vaca- 
tion with hearty anticipations. But to realize this 
needs a little forecast. 

A normal, heathful life has its vacation toward its 
close. A pity it is that civilized life is not partitioned 
somewhat thus: Twenty years chiefly for growth; 
learning only commenced. From twenty to forty 
chiefly for learning; from books, practice, apprentice- 
ship and experience under superiors; growth finished 
and work only fairly begun. From forty to sixty for 
work; robust, vigorous, successful achievement. 
Time having been taken for growth, there is power in 
the organization, and every stroke tells home. And, 
time having been taken for learning, there are few or 
no blunders, false starts or mistakes. Then men might 
enjoy, really enjoy, the years from sixty to eighty for 
Rest. Work should gradually decline, responsibilities 
lighten, anxieties cease. With the sound body which 
most persons might have if they would allow it early 
growth; with the fruits and memories of adequate 
studies and patient association with good employers, 
and the competence which two decades of successful 
work would generally win, one would find the closing 
years as happy as any of their predecessors. They 
would be the ideal Vacation of Life. The American 
habit of trying to crowd nearly all the preparative 
study and preliminary service back into the first 
twenty or twenty-five years both quenches growth 
and precludes sufficient acquisition of knowledge and 
skill to ensure success in the prematurely commenced 
labor of life. The risks springing from feebleness and 
inexpertness in combination are heightened by raising 
the standard of success from acquiring enough to ac- 
quire a fortune. And the result is that the majority 
either perish on the way or find when Vacation comes 
that they lack stamina, culture, or money—perhaps all 
three—for enjoying it. If the last decade is reached it 
is found to be “ labor and sorrow.” 

The pressure is well-nigh irresistible; one, alone, is 
almost powerless to stand against the tide of national 
intensity in life. But it is something to attain the habit 
of contemplating the far years which may be to come 
as a pleasant vacation rather than a dreaded imprison- 
ment. We can see that they are happy to some; we 
know that they may be to any; let us hope that they 
will be to ourselves. To ponder, during the active 
years, what will be our means of happiness in the de- 
clining ones is one element in preparing for Vacation. 
Anticipate it hopefully. Receive the hints and tokens 
of its approach with welcome. They will be perceived 
before many years shall pass. The eyes will say, We 
see somewhat dimly; let us rest. The ears will make 
fainter report of the outside world and say, It begins 
to be time for rest. The limbs will hesitate under 
their burden and say, Sit down; let us rest. The 
sons will begin to assume their father’s burdens, say- 
ing, Let him rest. The daughters will set apart the 
easy chair for mother; let her rest. The brighter and 
more courteous youths will begin to offer you the seat 
in the crowded car, or the wall side of the bustling 
walk; and the neighbors will kindly forbear to call on 
you for laborious tasks or novel responsibilities from 
an unconscious feeling that you deserve rest. And 
you will begin to hear in your heart what in active life 
you heard only with the ear; the voice of God: ‘There 
remaineth therefore a rest.” Nature, society and God 
favor your Vacation; it only needs that the soal shall 
accept it with smiles and not with frowns. These 
tokens are delightful if received as signs that school 
will break up and you are going home; they are dis- 
mal only when one imagines them the clanking of 
chains preluding an imprisonment for life. In the busy 
years, then, be thoughtful of the Vacation of Life. So 
shall you enjoy the mellow, reposeful twilight equally 
with the brilliant, bustling day; and even look forward 
with serene joy to the stars you can begin to discern 
in the Night beyond. 








—Whoever feels himself to be so spent of goodness 
and so in need of the bread of eternal life that he is 
willing to take it at the hand of Jesus Christ has a 
call to come to the table of the Lord, who declares 
himself to be the bread of life, and declares his blood 
to be the drink of the soul. Whatever man feels, ‘‘I 
need Christ, and I accept Christ,” to him, whatever 
communion he may belong to, or if he belongs to no 
communion visible and organized, the Lord’s Supper 
is open. He has aright toit. If it is afforded to him 
in the church he has a right to it there, and if it is not 
afforded to him in the church he has a right to it in 
his own house. Every Christian man, believing in his 
weakness and need, and having faith in the power of 
Jesus Christ, has as much right to the Lord’s Supper 
as he has to the Bible. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice that though thou art the only perfect One, lifted 
above all infirmity and sin, thou art yet full of compassion; 
that thougn thou art not weak there is none to whom the 
weak can go for sympatny like unto thee. Thou that art in- 
finite in power, and fuil of uprightness, dost not scurn the 
impure and the unrighteous; but by the whole drawing of thy 
heart tnou art bringing them toward thee, that outof thy life 
tney may refill the wasted sources of their own, and that out 
of thy purity they may cleanse the impure stream of thought 
and affection. Tnou that art Light and Life iaeffable and in- 
finite givest thyse:f voth a perpetual and everlasting sacrifice. 
Thou art laying down thy life wherever there is thougnt, 
wherever there is sentient being. Thou art putting thyself 
under all that need s rength and wisdom and nourisbing 
power. Wecannot understand, in the circuit of our own life, 
what it isto be such an one as thou art. Whatistheroyalty of 
that nature that finds its happiness in the wide and infinite 
dispersion of itself to all that need! Something beyond all 
human experience must come to us before we can begin to 
lift up our eyes and take the measure of that whose height 
and depth and leagth and breadth passes all understanding; 
and yet we look toward it as watchers in the night look to- 
ward the brightness. What though the sun be not risen ; we 
know that the morning is approaching, and that the day 
comes fast after it. So we look away, and we rejoice to be- 
lieve that there is somewhere the existence of a personai 
Being of love, though we cannot yet benoldthe Orb. Wesee 
the outplay of brightness: we feel the influence; we rejoice 
in the conception; by faith we comprehend; and we take 
comfort in contemplating the grandeur of thy nature; and 
none shall dispossess us of it. The faith that when we shall 
see God, and know him as he is. and know as we are known, 
that he will transcend all our measures of excellence and 
beauty and sweetness—that nothing can take away from us; 
and we sball necd no sun; neither shall we need any moon, 
nor apy stars, nor any temple, nor any teacher, nor the ad- 
ministration of days and things that on earth subserve this 
mortal body; for all former things shall have passed away, 
and we shall go forth in the light and liberty of the sons of 
God. What that is it doth not yet appear. O grant that with 
a holy hope and an assured faith of thy grandeur and of our 
translation we may purify ourselves, and wait for the basten- 
ing year until we shall go to stand in Zion and before God. 

Hear the prayers of those who have prayed long. Are 
there not answers laid up, more in number than the drops 
that are in the invisible clouds that wait to rain in the 
heavens’ Are there not covenants, not outward nor visible? 
And hast thou not given gracious witness and intimation to 
thousands that their prayers shall be answered? Grant that 
the prayers of parents that are in beaven whose children yet 
are in the turmoil of life may be answered abundantly upon 
them. Hear the cry, though it long since has ceased from on 
earth, of mothers that would draw back their children to 
honor and purity and truth. Hear the cry that love bas ut- 
tered for love unto thee, O thou who art the very ocean of 
love. 

We pray that thou wilt baptize with the Holy Ghost all the 
members of this church and of this congregation, doing to 
each the things that thou seest that he needs, and answering 
prayer, not according to his petition, but according to thine 
own excellent wisdom and goodness. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the labors of all the churches, 
and dwellin the midst of the brotherhood, and sanctify thy 
servants that make known the Gospel, that they may preach 
itin their life,and not alone by word of mouth. We pray 
that thou wilt take away all divisions, andall envyings, and 
every hindrance. 

We pray that thou wilt fill this city with the spirit of God, 
as with a consuming flame that shal) burn out all the dross, 
and that shall leave the gold seven times refined. 

And bless the great city near to us. Bless our whole land. 
Bless the President of these United States, the officers that 
are joined with him in administration—the Houses of Con- 
gress assembled ; the legislatures of the several States; gov- 
eruors, judges and magistrates of every degree, and the whole 
great body of citizens. 

Bless the nations upon our borders, and the nations across 
the sea, and all the nations around the world. Let the mercy 
of God begin to bring in the final estate, when the whole race 
shall be lifted up into the light and knowledge and power of 
religion ; and may the glory of God fill the earth. : 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE TEST OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 


“ Love worketh no ill to bis neighbor: therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law.”—Rom. xiii., 10. 
HE New Testament is never tired of repeating this 
one fact, primitive, central and universal, that 
character must organize itself around love; and that 
love is pre-eminently the genius of religion. It is a 
great pity that we have but one word by which to ex- 
press in English a multitude of emotions that are wide- 
ly different, even in kind. The appetites and passions ; 
the limited but intense parental affection; the sym- 
pathy of like with like; the sentiment of benevolence 
which addresses itself to each and every one—these 
are all of them called Love; and they differ by the 
whole length of the scale of the human faculties, from 
the base to the very top. Yet, imperfect as it is, we 
are deprived by our English version, in the most illus- 
trious chapter of the whole New Testament, of even 
that advantage, in that our translation employs the 
term ‘‘ charity,” which has become by association and 
use significant of the mere single act or action of re- 
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lief, or at any rate of the mildest or most attenuated 
form of affection in the way of ordinary kindness. 

So then the strength and emphasis are measurably 
lost; and that, too, in respect to that which is the 
critical and central element in Christianity—love. The 
love that is designated in Scripture is not the action 
of a specific faculty; it is generic. It indicates the 
atmosphere and the attitude of the whole soul toward 
all creatures. It is sympathetic good will toward 
every sentient and sensitive creature. It is the atti- 
tude of the soul by which it pours out benediction. It 
is the soul in the attitude of willing to bless. It acts 
under two opposite conditions. The love or good will, 
the sympathy or benevolence, that is indicated and re- 
corded in the gospel, works not only toward those 
who are worthy, but more strongly, if it be possible, 
toward those who are unworthy. It works by affinity 
and likeness and approval as toward knowledge and 
virtue and goodness and holiness; and it also works 
toward the lack of knowledge and virtue and goodness 
and holiness. In the one case it is by elective affinity 
that we go out toward those who are good, and true, 
and beautiful and lovely; and, in the other, by the ave- 
nue of pity that we go out toward those who are the 
very reverse; but whether we act downward toward 
the inferior and the bad, or upward toward those that 
are superior and those that are good, the root and the 
fountain are the same. They are that love which is 
said to be the center of true life and Christian char- 
acter. 

Now, we are taught in the New Testament, undis- 
guisedly, that this central element of sympathy and 
sensitive good will, or love toward all sentient beings, 
whether good or bad, universally unvarying, is the or- 
ganizing center of human character. It is the only 
center around which all the faculties of a man’s nature 
can be made to work harmoniously. It is the main- 
spring which carries the machinery without violence 
to any other part of one’s nature—nay, strengthening 
every other part, and giving it freer play in its own 
appropriate sphere. This central organizing develop- 
ment of love is indispensable to the formation of a 
character in which a man has the largest use of him- 
self, with the largest power, with the largest liberty 
and with the largest joy to himself and to all around 
about him. 

Man is the only creature about whom a question can 
be raised as to how he shall be built up; for every- 
thing below man is already built up. It is built up so 
that it does not go wide from the path. Where, as in 
the very lowest animals, eating and reproduction are 
the only apparent functions of life, there is no great 
variableness. It goes on through myriads and myriads, 
and never makes a mistake in one ofthem. They are 
too small for fermentation or aberration. The con- 
stituent elements in them are not sufficient for any- 
thing more than the simple functions which they per- 
form. It is difficult to say what is the object in view 
in the creation of the largest part of the population of 
the globe below man and below the human senses. 
Revealed by the microscope there is a life that puts to 
shame our arithmetic. The true population of the 
globe lies beyond man’s ken, and runs on in single 
lines. To eat, to increase and to die are the trinity of 
their life; and their multitudinousness is in super- 
abundance incalculable. And as you go up and aug- 
ment the sum of animal structure and instinct until 
you reach the higher range of animals, and begin to 
have rudimentary forms of faculty, you do not, up to 
the very last, find enough richness to constitute any 
considerable variation in the way in which animal life 
shall develop itself. There is so very little even in the 
intelligent animals that can be varied; there is so little 
that they themselves can vary by any control or choice 
or intelligent selection ; they are so nearly mechanical, 
being acted upon by architectural forces, that the 
question of education and character is almost imper- 
tinent as applied even to them. There is a little 
education possible to the dog, a little to the horse, a 
little to the elephant, a little to the highest mammals; 
but they are capable of only a very little education. 
There is no career to animals. You bring them up to 
the limit of their possible being in one or two gra- 
dations. We have carried the horse as far as the horse 
can go; we have carried the ox, the sheep, the swine 
and the dog as far as they can go. There is no future 
and there is no definite increase tothem. They very 
soon expend themselves, and come to the limit of pos- 
sible being in themselves. 

It is not so with man. Infinite are the possibilities 
of his being. Itis sometimes said that we sprang from 
the lower animals. I am more anxious to know what 
we are going to than I am to know what we came 
from. It is amatter of very little consequence whether 
we did or did not come from the lower animals; but it 
is undertaken to show, as a preparatory argument in 
this matter, that the animals being the rudimentary 
forms which we have left behind us, in looking at them 
we see, as it were, the hole of the pit out of which we 
were digged in the lower stage of animal life; and 





they have some faint resemblances to men. The dog 
has love, and fear, and jealousy, and pride, and intel- 
ligence, and so on; but there are differences that ab- 
solutely discriminate between the human race and 
everything below them in the number of the faculties 
or forces in the human mind, in its infinite suscepti- 
bility and educability, and in the endless variations 
through relative combinations which are possible to it. 
Very likely there is some resemblance between animals 
and men; but all the treasure of animals compared 
with that of men is as a beggar's penny in the hand of 
a pauper compared with the wealth of a Croesus. 
Animals are hardly worthy of a comparison with men. 
While they have one, two, three, four faculties, we 
have thirty at least. While their faculties are suscep- 
tible of but few combinations ours are susceptible of 
thousands. The faculties of men are like the letters of 
the alphabet. Nobody can calculate their possibilities 
of combination and recombination. The educability 
of the human mind, and the facility with which its 
faculties can be combined and recombined in every 
direction, mark the distinction between men and the 
lower animals—which is practically the end of con- 
troversy. 

Now, when men are born into life with this educa- 
bility which separates them from all below them, there 
are three grand forces that begin to work upon them 
quite independently of themselves—quite independent 
of their own deliberate will. 

First, every man inherits not only certain faculties 
but those faculties in certain relative and original de- 
grees of power; secondly, he is subject to forces of 
education which are brought to bear upon him by his 
parents, by his neighbors, and by the teachers that are 
around about him; and, thirdly, he enters upon the 
organizations of society under active forces. He 
carries an ancestral nature that determines very much 
what he is and is to be. That ancestral nature is first 
subject to the primitive education of the parents and of 
the teachers that are around him; and then he goes out 
from under that nascent formation into a world of 
regular roads—institutions, customs, manners, laws— 
that he cannot change, but that can very powerfully 
change him, and along which he must travel, and to 
which, more or less, he is subject. 

Look at the influences which meet a man at the door 
of life. First, is heredity. To oneis givenone talent, 
to another five, and to another ten. The one talent in 
some men is basilar: in other men it is a powerful will; 
in others, it is intellect. Of very many it is true that 
the strength of their being lies in a single direction. 
There is little codperation, very little auxiliariness, in 
the different parts of their minds. Multitudes of 
men are, as it were, like the quarter sections in the 
West. There are hundreds of acres; but there are 
only eight or ten cleared up and cultivatable; all the 
rest is wilderness, overgrown. 

Man’s originally inherited nature has not enough 
been considered, either from the side of health, or from 
the side of responsibility, or from the side of ed- 
ucation—especially from the side of religious ed- 
ucation; what a man is is predetermined, very largely, 
by what his father and mother were; and what they 
were was predetermined, very largely, by what their 
parents were. If the declaration that was made a long 
time ago be true—and it is—that the sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children to the third and to 
the fourth generation; and if the corresponding 
declaration be true—and it is—that the righteousness 
of the parents shall descend to the children to the third 
and the fourth generation; in other words, if the 
virtues and the vices of the ancestors prolong their re- 
wards and penalties down to their posterity, then men 
come into life, not bearing a new and blank sheet of 
paper, according to some schools of philosophy, upon 
which the experiences of life write what they are to be, 
but inheriting undeveloped powers and forces which 
give their lives an almost irresistible impulse toward 
virtue or toward vice. Some mencome into the world 
baptized already; and some men come into the world 
almost fore-ordained to damnation. 

Then, aside from the tendency which is given to us 
by the operation of this great law of the transmission 
of parental or ancestral qualities, we have the power 
of education, applied early and continuously. Upon 
average persons education is almost recreative. There 
are some strong natures that are born with such a pre- 
pense, or such a direction given to them, that they 
must be that for which their inward being craves. 
There be people that must sing: Mozart must sing; 
Handel must sing; Beethoven must sing; Wagner 
must sing. It would have been impossible to make 
anything else out of them, with any strength of char- 
acter, than that which they became. There are men 
whose nature demands that they shall be artists. 
There he those who are born to speak, to be prophets, 
as Jeremiah said he was from his mother’s womb. 
There was an irresistible tendency in them. Educa- 
tion, under such circumstances, may slightly modify 
men’s career, but it cannot turn them aside from their 





destiny, from their inherent tendency; and yet, educa- 
tion can scarcely be overestimated to the vast number 
ofmen. It is a generic law that the education of a 
child, the restriction of his desires, the shaping of his 
conduct, the leading him in right lines of development 
and in right paths, the arranging his life, takes place 
almost irrespective of his will; and where a child is 
brought up to believe the Mohammedan faith, what 
power has he of redemption from evil in that system? 
How shall a child that is brought up to believe in the 
Calvinistic doctrine help believing in it? And how 
shall a child that is brought up to believe in a doctrine 
opposite to this rescue himself from the impressions 
that are made upon him by the force of parental exam- 
ple and instruction, or by the force of the teaching and 
training of others? 

Then, after one goes out from that which has been 
developed in him by education at home and in the 
schools, and enters into life, society, already a mighty 
organization, a tremendous machine, brings its influ- 
ence to bear upon him; and there is no man of ordi- 
nary stature that can lift himself up against the various 
forces that exist in the community, such as laws, cus- 
toms and business. They reconstruct a man’s senti- 
ments. They are the organized elements of human 
nature, and act again upon the instincts from which 
they originally came. They represent love.of property, 
pride, self-conceit, the lower propensities; but they 
represent, nevertheless, in many shapes, certain great 
primary instincts in man; and they in turn bear back 
a powerful influence upon all these things. 

For example, where a man has been reasonably well 
born, where he has been rationally educated, and where 
he has been set forward upon an ordinarily prosperous 
path in life, he finds (though he may not know what 
was the genesis or what is the development of it) that 
the whole bent of his life is running toward the acqui- 
sition of property. The desire to gain becomes the 
mainspring of his whole action. It is that power 
which makes his thinking fruitful. It is that point, 
more than any other, from which, every day, his will 
determines. It is that element which carries with it 
inspiration and enthusiasm. Not that this is exclu- 
sive. He also has intellectual taste; he has some love 
for the beautiful; he has affections which very often 
gather around about it, and are like vines around a 
cottage; but the desire to gain is the mainspring of 
his character. Everything else is subject to that; and 
whatever other thing comes up and opposes that has 
to give way. No patriotism can control it for any con- 
siderable length of time. An impulse of love may dash 
over it for a moment, but it cannot overcome that cen- 
tral faculty which goes on for weeks and months and 
years, and, like a law of nature, acts silently and acts 
forever, and in the long run carries everything with it. 

Another man has moral ambition for the organizing 
center of his character. In other words, he is seeking 
to build himself up in the sight of his fellow men to 
power, to influence and to estimation. Although there 
is with this a great deal of excellence, there is nothing 
else that occupies his mind. That is uppermost in all 
that he thinks or does. It is the mainspring of his 
life. 

Another man has aspiration toward beauty. He has 
a taste for things that are elegant, and that are beauti- 
ful to the imagination. His whole moral nature lies in 
that direction. In his opinion that is sinful which is 
discordant to, and that is holy which is in harmony 
with, this central sense of that which is exquisite and 
tasteful. There are other elements in his character, 
but there is where the pulse is; there is where the king 
sits. Other men are organized around the center of 
self-indulgence. Whatever they do is done with direct 
or indirect reference to their own ease and to their 
personal enjoyment. 

And so it is through the whole familiar category. 

Here, then, is the fact that when men are born into 
life with a large range of tremendous, powerful facul- 
ties, which they have received, which are influenced 
by education, and which come under the formative 
influence of the organizations of society, they under- 
take to centralize certain faculties of their nature, and 
organize around about them; and it is here that the 
word of the Gospel comes in, and says, ‘‘ There is no 
symmetrical character, there is no perfect freedom 
and there is no complete enjoyment to any man who 
does not organize his character round about the cen- 
tral element of love.” That is God sovereign in the 
soul, that is the legitimate and rightful prince, and 
that is the one quality to which, if it be strong and 
regnant, all the other feelings submit willingly, and 
find themselves not only overslaughed, but strength- 
ened in their sphere, and able to make themselves 
better than they could be if it were not for this cen- 
tral element of love. 

There is but one way in which a watch can be made 
to keep time. You must wind it up as a watch was 
meant to be wound up. Turn the key backward and 
you destroy the machinery. Put anything in the 
machinery and you ruin it. Now, there is a way, as 
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the human soul is constructed, in which you can wind 
it up so that every faculty in it will have free play in 
relation to every other; but there is only one single 
key by which you can se wind it up, and that is love, 
or the feeling by which the soul carries itself in an 
attitude of sympathy and blessing toward every senti- 
ent creature. That is the organizing center of human 
character. So, then, religion when it comes to a man 
does not come saying, ‘‘ Repent, and goto heaven ”’; it 
does not come simply saying, ‘‘Obey God’s com- 
mands because it is right’: what religion, as it is set 
forth in the New Testament, says when it comes to 
men is, ‘‘ Ye are dead in trespasses and sins, and ye 
must be born again.”” It does not come rubbing and 
polishing the surfaces of men’s virtues; it does not 
denounce virtues, and it does not discourage them; 
but it says to mankind, ‘‘ What you need is the reorgan 
ization of yourselves.” You never can attain to a 
proper height in human existence, you never can take 
your just place in the range of spiritual development, 
you never can keep step in marching with God’s host 
except by a reorganization of yourself that is radical; 
and that reorganization consists in the substitution 
for pride, for the iove of praise, for the desire for gain 
or for power, or for any other perversion of the facul- 
ties of the soul, the great centralizing principle of love, 
and the organization round that of the whole charac- 
ter; and when you have done this you are Christ’s 
men; you have been educated in his school; and your 
life will develop itself in every direction according to 
his command and wish. That is the New Testament 
doctrine. Some have come to this doctrine on one 
line, and some on another; and when they come to it 
it is this: ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” All that 
God requires of a man is that he shall fulfill in every 
part of his being this law of love, acting in the desire 
and with the permission of love. 

And what does religion, as it is popularly organized 
and taught, demand? 

On the one side, conversion of the old revival type is 
very largely an index of the way in which religion is 
taught. Many men are instructed that they should 
become Christians to save their souls from damnation. 
This certainly is a very tremendous motive ; but it is 
not areal disclosure of what the Gospel says. It is 
true we are to save ourselves from the wrath to come. 
We are not to venture into the great, dark, uncertain 
future where we hear the thunderings and storms afar 
off. Though we may not measure its sweep, though 
there is much about it that we do not know, yet of one 
thing we are sure: that He who came from the other 
world declared that the consequence of going unre- 
pentant into the future life was such as no sane man 
should venture upon. Of what are its latitudes and 
longtitudes we are not so certain; but of this we are 
sure: that conduct carries results into the other life. 
Of that there may be no doubt. But that is not held by 
the New Testament to be the only motive in this mat- 
ter. ‘Repent and be converted,” is the cry. ‘Ye 
must be born again,” is the solemn declaration. In- 
ward reconstruction is urged by the Gospel upon every 
human being. 

As I remember, we used to hear preaching that first 
aroused attention, and that then brought on intense 
seriousness. Men were wrought into what was termed 
‘¢a state of conviction.” Conviction of sin used to be 
regarded as an indispensable pre-requisite and condi- 
tion to the development of anything further in relig- 
ion. Into that abyss of self-knowledge and self-suffer- 
ing it was desired, as into a bath, to plunge everybody. 
All persons must be convicted of sin, and the more 
profound their suffering was, not only, but the more 
dramatic the incidents of it were, the more thorough 
it was supposed the work of grace in them would be 
afterwards. Then, after the struggle with their own 
will and against the presentations of Christ’s character, 
it used to be held, and to a very large extent it is held 
at the present time, that everything rational and moral 
in a man was to be struggled against; and when this 
struggle was over, and men came to a state of peace, 
it was said, ‘‘ Now they are reconciled to God; they 
are born again; and they have come into light and 
joy.” The theory was that every person had sinned 
against the law of God. What is the law of God? 
Why, it is the moral law of the universe. Men were 
born sinful; their every thought and feeling and mo- 
tive was sinful, it was said; and oh, what hours I 
have wasted in seeking through dark hemispheres the 
realization of my sinfulness! Oh, the track of prayers 
that I have sent, dripping with tears, up to heaven, 
lies dark in my memory! How hard I tried to find 
that Jaw which I had broken, and to which I strove 
with all my power to submit myself, that I might have 
the inburst of everlasting light and peace and rest. 
So persons were put through such crucial tests which 
sprang out of highly organized theology; whereas the 
Gospel says, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” That is the simple injunc- 
tion round about which we are to organize. 





where churches are and where many of them pull and 
haul for membership. The kingdom of heaven is a 
net, which, when it is thrown into the sea, brings to 
the shore all sorts of fishes, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
aad all those who join the church, and then walk vir- 
tuously in the family, and peacefully in the community, 
and show a reasonable degree of interest in religious 
institutions, it is supposed will, in the sovereignty of 
God, have their spiritual interests taken care of, and 
will be saved. That is about what is meant by relig- 
ion on the part of a great many. There are thousands 
and thousands of men who are pretty moral, who join 
the institutions of religion, who do not break over 
the theological fences violently anywhere, and who are 
considered very good Christians. If they have more 
than morality it is regarded as all the better; but that 
is all that is regarded as indispensable. Notwithstand- 
ing that, a man may be moral and join institutions of 
religion, and yet not have dreamed what the central 
element of religion is—the substitution of a true love 
for self-seeking in any of its forms—the reconstruction 
of the whole life and character around about this 
appropriate center. 

So aman may comply with the average church no- 
tions on the subject of religion, and yet know nothing 
whatever about It. A man may conform to his own 
general vague sentiments or conscience in many re- 
spects, and yet be far from religion. A man may be 
decorous, he may be prayerful, he may be obedient to 
much law; but no matter what a man complies with 
and conforms to, the requisition is absolute. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
angels’’—though Demosthenes, though Cicero, though 
all the noblest and most eloquent and most cogent 
preachers, such as Bourdaloue, Massillon, and White- 
field speak through my mouth the things which con- 
cern time and eternity and human life—if I am not 
animated by the principle of unfeigned and organific 
love, if that is not the central motive, and it does not 
color everything I do, what am I? I should not dare 
to say what such men are; but the Apostle did say. 
They are worse than bass drums, according to his dec- 
laration. He says, ‘‘ They are as sounding brass.’» 
Is there anything in this world that is so empty in and 
of itself as those little thin plates of brass that go 
sounding through the streets? Such man are ‘“ tink- 
ling cymbals.” Paul says that though a man may be a 
brilliant orator, though he may be wise, though he may 
possess many noble qualities, if he has not this central 
element of love, he is a ‘‘tinkling cymbal.” An Italian 
woman migh® as well dance, and cause the castanets 
to rattle, and then say, ‘‘I am a Christian,” as a man 
who merely has an outflow of eloquence say, ‘‘I am a 
Christian teacher.’’ That man is a Christian teacher 
the breath of whose life bears love, and inspires love; 
but that man who simply inspires more thought of 
worship, more technical piety, without love, is ‘‘sound- 
ing*brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

‘¢ Though I have the gift of prophecy (that peculiar 
gift of teaching), and understand all mysteries (having 
searched far and wide along the lines and courses of 
human thought), and all knowledge (varied and ency- 
clopedic) though I have all faith (which is so much 
paeached about now-a-days), so that I could’ remove 
(take up and set traveling toward the sea) mountains, 
and have not charity, I have nothing.” 

A cipher, a zero, turned bottom-side up like an 
empty vessel, is aman who has all faith, all knowledge, 
all doctrinal lore, and all power, if he has not a heart, 
and if that heart does not go forth spontaneously and 
continually, pouring itself out in sympathy, so that 
men say, ‘‘ There is the sign of a true minister.” Talk 
of apostolicity! Talk of coming down from the Apos- 
tles! It is very evident that a great many who make 
that claim have come a good way down from them! 
Talk of being sound! That man on whom the Holy 
Ghost has brooded, and broods, is sound, and nobody 
else is. Talk of being called! Calls are not historic, 
organic or ecclesiastic; calls are simply having some- 
thing like God poured out upon human souls; and the 
man who has that is called by his nature. 

‘“*Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned (though I 
have zeal, and enthusiasm, and pluck, and courage, 
and willingness to stand by my colors, in defeat or 
success, no matter what comes), and give all my goods 
to feed the poor, and have not love (positive, energetic, 
organizing love), it profiteth me nothing.” 

It is not, then, that we belong to any sect, high or 
low; it is not that we are generally moral, conforming 
ourselves to the time and age in which we live; it is 
not that we have had a dramatic wrench or revolution 
of some kind by which we were very much rent, that 
makes us good Christians; it is that we have hada 
change take place in us such that, instead of pride or 
vanity, or anyother sentiment, the central power in us 
becomes benevolence—love toward everything that 
lives, high or low—by which we are brought into direct 
affinity with what is good, by which we are led to 


But there is a worse way still in the community * have compassion on things that are not good, and 





about which everything plays in harmony and obe- 
dience. 

Now, I remark, in view of these facts, that this will 
be much greater in some men than in others, because 
some are nearer to the kingdom of God than others. 
All men are alike sinners; but all men are not sinners 
at like distances from God. Many men, by their in- 
herited traits, take on instruction of good more easily 
than in other ways. Where children are reared by 
Christian parents, and are taught to love and fear God, 
to be pitiful toward men, and to discharge the duties 
of life in the spirit of love, there is but a mere line be- 
tween them and atrue Christian life. All that is lack- 
ing is that they themselves shall accept Christ by their 
own personal volition. There are men in this congre- 
gation who hardly know whether they believe in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures or not; but who, never- 
theless, are very near to the Christian life. The in- 
spiration of the Scripture is an idol with some. There 
are those who will fight for it who will not allow them- 
selves to obey it. They do not care for the contents 
of it, but they do care for the doctrine about it. And 
there are men who are not orthodox, and who are not 
churchmen, in any proper sense of that term, but who 
are men that are making a valiant endeavor to regulate 
their whole life by the spirit of Christ. They may see 
men as trees walking; they may not be able to free the 
truth from technical theology or the church’s interpre- 
tation of it; they may not know how to state their 
view respecting it; but they are yearning for that 
spirit in which they shall treat every man as if he were 
a brother. They have never had any great rapture; 
they have never had any wonderful experience; they 
have never been violently wrestled with and cast into 
the pit, and brought out by flaming angels of hope and 
joy; but they are endeavoring, with all their strength, 
according to the measure of their knowledge, to live a 
life which shall justify the doctrine of Christian love; 
and I say to every such man, You are not far from the 
kingdom of God. Not only are you in sight of the 
truth, but you are walking on the very line of it; and 
it is but for you to stand on that ground and say, “I 
accept this annunciation of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the law of my life; and, God helping me, if this is being 
a disciple of Christ Iam Christ’s disciple,” and do not 
wait for a church to crown you and authenticate you. 
You are more than any church. You are an empire, 
beforeGod. Such is the majesty of human life that all 
outward organizations of time are dwarfed in the com- 
parison. A soul, having no bounds or horizons, once 
springing into life flies on as long as God endures. 
The soul of a single man is of more value than any in- 
stitution. Institutions are but the serviceable slaves 
of souls; and if there be a man that can say, in verity, 
‘“‘T am willing to endeavor, by all the strength that is 
in me, from this day forth, to organize my life and 
character about the principle of love—love to God as 
fast as I can find him, and love to men wherever I meet 
them ’’—then he has a right to say, ‘“‘ Baptize my fore- 
head, and let the face of Christ shine out from the 
water-drops,” and you are Christ’s. If a man have 
not the spirit of Christ he is none of his; but if a man 
have the spirit of Cbrist he is his, and all the world 
cannot tear them asunder. 

If these views that I have opened are true you will 
perceive that conversion is not a slight thing—that it 
is a radical thing. I have spoken of the work which 
takes place in men that stand very near to the kingdom 
of God; but there are men who are far from it. There 
are men who bear the sins of their ancestors. There 
are men who come into life with an inflammable temper, 
that, with gigantic power, comes up as the sirocco 
comes, and sweeps as a tornado sweeps; and when the 
insanity is on them, woe be to all that come near to 
them; and when it subsides they sit as in a desert, and 
are full of anguishful lamentations. It is organic, 
constitutional and educated; and to institute a power 
in the center of a man’s being by which it shall be 
controlled is no easy thing, it is a very hard thing 
to do. 

There are men who are so avaricious that their very 
bones, if you could dissect down to them, would be 
found to have the color of gold in them; and it is the 
result of forty years of training; their hands are like 
vulture’s claws that cannot open, but that can shut; 
and do you suppose that ‘they can be transformed out 
of that in a moment, or in a day? And that it is an 
easy process? There are men whose imaginations are 
set on fire of hell; to them there is solicitation in the 
air, almost; and do they not need change? Are they 
going straight to heaven? And any change in them 
which substitutes for original power the principle of 
purifying love and bounty and blessing, that purifies 
others as well as themselves—is that not a change that 
is like a birth, or like rising from the dead? Men who 
are endungeoned in themselves; men who are bond- 
slaves to Satan; men who sleep and dream of iniquity, 
and wake and roll sin as a sweet morsel under their 
tongue, and go with steps beating like drums to 
damnation—js there no need of change in them? And 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XXI. No. 16, 





if there shall come a change to such men is it not 
revolutionary? 

Let no man, therefore, when he begins a Christian 
life from that side of development suppose that there 
is any such transporting, transforming grace of God as 


more than sets him on his way, and protects him. It 
does not complete the work. It does not burn out the 
chaff. It does not take the place of education. It 


stimulates character-building ; it inspires it, it guides 
it; but it is the work of a man’s life: it is like city- 
building; it is like house-building; it is the most im- 
portant architecture that is known; and upon no 
foundation can we build a right character except 
upon the idea of the Lord Jesus Christ —as of a 
living force as distinguished from a ritualistic, an ec- 
clesiastical, or any other form. When Jesus Christ 
is presented to us as the one only way in which we 
can attain unto God the idea is this: that if there be a 
power of goodness that we are conscious of, that we 
can look up to, that broods upon us in our infirmity 
every day with infinite compassion and love, that can 
help us to get out of it—if there is such a power in the 
universe, and men can avail themselves of it, then the 
worst man can be saved, and the lost can be rescued 
from going lower and assisted to take a step forward. 
If x man is afar off from the kingdom of God he can 
be regenerated by his own endeavor, by the influence 
of the institutions of society, or by the motives which 
spring from the ordinances of human life, for still at 
every step he is obliged to turn back to his own 
strength or to the strength of his own surroundings : 
but if there be one who cares for him; if in the dark- 
ness of the night he is conscious of the divine presence ; 
if he has the realization of a Saviour who loves him, 
even in his sin, and is sorry for him because he has 
sinned, and feels toward him as a mother does toward 
a recreant child; and atones for him; if he has the 
consciousness of a living power that he can take hold 
of, and that he knows will take hold of him and take 
eare of him, then there is no condition, no matter how 
deplorable it may be, out of which he cannot come. 
There is to be faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; but 
there are multitudes who have not that faith; and Ido 
not see that there is any hope for them except by 
bringing near to the consciousness of their souls the 
love of Christ. If they have a realization of that love 
they are safe, and not otherwise. 

Examine yourselves, my brethren. Examine your- 
selves in the morning, at noon and at night. Examine 
your whole conduct toward those that are beneath you 
and toward those that aresuperiorto you. Those that 
do you ha m; those that persecute you; those that 
with venomous zeal follow after you, and never rest 
from tormenting you—have you a spirit of love toward 
them? Can you pray for those that despitefully use 
you? Examine yourselves, not as to whether you like 
to read the Bible, as to whether you love Sunday, or 
as to whether you are fond of good singing. These 
ure very well; but they are far away incidents. Are 
you lovers of men, and do you love God day by day? 
And does the love of man teach you better how to love 
God? Here is the royal test: If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his. 








Inquiring Friends. 


1. An insuravce agent bas told me tbat no insurance com- 
pany founded before the war has broken, but only those more 
recent. Is this so? 

2. Please name some of the principal companies that have 
failed and the causes, and some of the best of our American 
companies. 

3. Men object to life insurance because so many companies 
break, because agents get such high salaries, because the 
companies erect such expensive buildings. Please answer 
these objections, giviog salaries of agents or plans for em- 
ploying them. and the value of the Suildings of some of the 
most reliable companies. SUBSCRIBER. 

ABINGDON, lils., April 5. 

1. Itisnottrue. Among the worst failures was that of 
the Charter Oak of Hartford, an old company. 

2. A list of failures would be of very little use to you or 
any one else. The causes have been various: sometimes 
fraud in the officers; sometimes incompetence; sometimes 
extravagance produced by the war; sometimes the great 
falling off in the values of real estate in which investments 
had been made; sometimes it has been directly induced by 
blackmailing by unscrupulous newspapers. 

3. There undoubtedly has been some extravagance in 
buildings, but the era of such extravagance has passed; 
and in general one of the best and safest investments that 
can be made for the protection of policies is a good build- 
ing in a good business center. Probably most of the fine in- 
surance buildings pay a fair interest on the capital invested 
notwithstanding the great depreciation on rents. There are 
insurance companies and there are insurance companies. 
In getting an insurance you must exercise the faculties 
which God bas given you, as you must in making any 
other investment. There is no possible way that you can 
lay up money so safely that it cannot possibly be lost. The 
most dangerous way of all is to tie it up in an old stocking. 
Make sure that the directors of the company whose char- 
acter you are considering are men of integrity and financial 








wisdom; ascertain by inquiries of others, better posted 
than yourself, that the company is wisely and economically 
managed; look to others than the agent, who is of course 
interested to secure your policy. As to high salaries, it is 
cheaper in any business to pay a good salary and secure a 
good man than to get mediocre men at mediocre salaries. 
The highest priced men are often the cheapest. 

We cannot undertake to give the names of responsible 
and irresponsible companies, but we do not mean to take 
the advertisements of any insurance companies that are 
not entirely trustworthy. We should not hesitate to take 
a policy in any of the companies whose advertisements are 
admitted to our columns. For special information as to 
the financial record of any particular company address 
the secretary of that company. 


—Will you be so kind as to answer in Inquiring Friends 
column the following questions: 1. Is it requisite in order to 
become a member of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to believe 
in Christ’s co-existence and equality with God the Father? 
2. Is it necessary to believe in the vicarious atonement of 
Christ; i. e., that God, offended and angry at the sins of men, 
becomes appeased by the suffering and death of Christ, 
either as part of himself or as his Son? M. 

The examination of applicants for admission to Ply- 
mouth Church is made by the Examining Committee, con- 
sisting of six brethren elected by the church, the pastor 
and assistant being ex officio members. These examina- 
tions are made in public, at the close of the stated prayer 
meeting, and there are always more or less who remain at 
these meetings of the committee. Usually the examina- 
tions are conducted by the pastor, and ordinarily they are 
of an eminently practical character. The particular doc- 
trinal views of applicants are scarcely ever critically in- 
quired into. The pastor’s queries are made to develop the 
religious character and experience, and where there is 
satisfactory evidence tbat the applicant has been renewed 
by the Holy Ghost and is endeavoring to conform his hfe 
to the teachings and example of Christ, that is regarded 
as ground sufficient for him to be received into the fellow- 
ship of the church. Any member of the committee or the 
church may, however, ask the appliceznt any question. 
Persons of almost every shade of religious belief are mak- 
ing application for admission to membersbip, and as arule 
(with rarest exceptions), not by technical questioning but 
by eliciting the experience of persons, there is practical 
and satisfactory admission and acceptance of the redemp- 
tive work of the Lord Jesus. No matter how entirely cor- 
rect a man’s theology, he would be whelly unacceptable 
without satisfactory evidence that he had begun a ‘‘new 
life” in Christ Jesus; with that evidence it must be some- 
thing quite radically wrong in doctrinal beliefs that could 
exclude him. The statement respecting the Atonement 
in the confession of faith of this church is in the following 
words: 

“ We believe that God so loved the world that he gave his 
ouly begotten Son to die tor it; that Christ appeared in the 
flesh ; that he set forth a perfect example of obedience: that 
he purely taught the truths needed for our salvation; that 
he suffered in our stead, the just for the unj ‘st: that he died 
.o atone for our sius, and to purify us therefrom.” 

—Dear Mr. Abbott: This is a view taken of the Sunday- 
school lesson to-day, which I heard ateacher express. She 
said that Corist, in saying, * Peace, be still,” spoke not to the 
wind and waves but to Satan, who was exciting them. Then 
sne went on to say that all tbe evil that befalls us, all the acci- 
dents, pains, suffering or affliction of any kind, was not ffom 
the band of God but from Satan, and that God looked on and 
prevented it from going too far; that Satan, being Prince of 
tbe power of the air, nad control of all these things; that this 
power was given him before the fall ; that after the fall he 
kept the power but used it against God. She said that as God 
was good nothing evil could proceed from him. Satan was 
trying to get each one, but that God’s elect could not be ip- 
jured, no matter how hard Satan tried for them; God would 
look out for them, and prevent Satan from going too far; 
but when Satan saw he could not hurt their souls he re- 
venged himself upon their bodies, tried to drown them at 
sea, or n various other ways to kill them, but that God only 
made this a blessed release to their souls. She said, also, that 
to think of God as trying us, testing our faith, as that of the 
disciples in the storm was tried, was to think of him as doing 
something almost puerile or beneath him, as we are accus- 
tomed to regard a parent who places a child in trying circum- 
stances * just to see what he wiil do.” Won’t you please an- 
swer this in the Christian Union’ Is it so really? L. 8. 

April 4, 1880. 

This is a modern form of the old Persian view of two 
gods, a good one, Ormuzd, and a bad one, Ahriman. The 
Bible gives no warrant for any such conception. The 
view of evil given by Mammy Del in last week’s Christian 
Union is much more in accordance with Paul’s philosophy: 
‘‘ We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God” (comp. Rom. v., 1-5; 2 Cor. iv., 17; Heb. 
xii., 9-11; Isaiah x]v., 7). Longfelluw’s Calvinism is a far 
better philosophy than the dualism borrowed from the 
Persians: 

“It is Lucifer, 
The son of mystery ; 
And since God suffers him to be 
He, too, is God’s minister, 
And labors for some good 
By us not understood.”’ 

C. A. B.—The best recent authorities on the genuineness 
of John’s Gospel are Dr. E. A. Abbott’s article in the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” who argues against it, and Canon 
Westcott’s Introduction to his Commmentary on John in 
the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,’’ who argues for it. See 
also Lyman Abbott’s Commentary on John, introduction. 

M.8.—Of the two publications named in your inquiry 
that issued by the American Book Exchange contains 
much the greater amount of information; to be exact, its 
matter is forty per cent. greater than that of the other 
work. 

J, A. 8.—We do not know of any medica] work on herbs 








alone; but all good works on Materia Medica describe 
plants and their qualities, and generally in such terms 
that the non-professional reader can understand them. 

A SuBscRIBER.—A large print Greek Testament is pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New Yo 
City. Send a post-card to them for specimen page. 








Correspondence. 


NOTES FROM BOMBAY. 


rMHE difficulty of missionary work among the Mussulman 

population of India is well illustrated by an incident 
which took place here in Bombay a few months ago. A 
young Mussulman of quite high position and of very good 
family was brought under the influence of Christian truth 
several years ago. He read the New Testament, and other 
Christian books; he conversed frequently with missionaries 
and other Christians; he attended Christian worship. Ere 
long he became convinced of the truth of Christianity, and 
for a time endeavored to live outwardly asa Mohammedan 
while cherishing a secret faith in Christ. His conseience, 
however, was not satisfied, and a few months ago he asked 
for baptism, proposing to take the irrevocable step of join- 
ing himself boldly to the Christian Church. His friends on 
becoming aware of his decision were enraged. He has no 
father, but lived with his widowed mother and elder brother. 
His brother gave him twenty days in which to reconsider 
the question, and give up all thoughts of becoming a Chris- 
tian; telling him that if he still adhered to his determina- 
tion to abjure Islamism, he would do to him ‘‘ whatever 
he liked.” This meaning of this threat was plain enough. 
Beforethe twenty days had elapsed, his brother, seeing that 
there was but little prospect of the young convert’s giving 
up his new religion, turned him out of the house, bidding 
him “ to look out for himself.”’* The young man went to 
a missionary friend with a Bible in his hand, and the 
clothes he had on his person—everything else he had given 
up. He was asked if he could not go back and get some 
articles he needed, and said it would not besafe. From 
what we know of the temper of Bombay Mussulmans, as 
shown in cases of this kind in previous years, there can be 
but little doubt that his life would have been in danger 
had he remained in Bombay. He was quietly sent to 
another place, where h2 was duly baptized and is new liv- 
ing as a Caristian, and studying to fit himself for useful- 
ness as a Christian laborer in India. 

Many of the older missionaries remember the time when 
converts from the higher castes of the Hindoo population 
were persecuted and threatened in very much the same 
way as this young man; but among the Hindoos, in recent 
years, such violent opposition to those desiring to embrace 
Christianity has become more and more rare. Of course 
there is opposition ; but personal violence is seldom resort- 
ed to. This may be accounted for partly by the fact that 
Hindoos are naturally less disposed than Mussulmans to 
violence; and partly by the fact that converts from among 
the Hindoos are much more numerous than Mussulman con- 
verts. The ice has been more thoruughly broken, and it is 
not so rare a thing for a Brahman to become a Christian 
as fora Mohammedan. People are getting used to it, and 
hence are becoming less violent in their resistance. Still, 
let no one think from whatI have now said that Chris- 
tianity is becoming popular among the Brahmans. 

In some respects opposition to Christianity in India is 
becoming more bitter. It is true, as I have just said, there 
is not that violent and forcible resistance that there once 
was to new converts; but among many of the educated 
natives there is an intense and bitter hatred of the religion 
of Christ, which feeds upon the writings of such men as 
Bradlaugh. There is a weekly paper in Madras, published 
both in English and Tamil, whose object it is to dissemi- 
nate the ideas and the philosophy of Bradlaugh,Mrs. Besant, 
and others of the same school. Its tone towards Chris- 
tianity is not merely that of opposition; it is that of the 
most outrageous misrepresentation and abuse. In recent 
numbers there have been articles which, I should think, 
would bring it under the action of the law for obscenity. 
When I add that many of its English articles contain the 
most ridiculous blunders in English grammar and idiom, | 
have probably said enough to indicate both the moral and 
the intellectual status of the paper and of those whom it 
represents. Itis only fair to say that many of its writers 
seem to have mastered thoroughly the principles of the 
secularism which they have embraced. 

It is not probable, however, that atheism or secularism 
will ever prevail widely, or for any length of time, in this 
country. It is opposed essentially to the genius of the 
Hindoo mind. The Hindoo is a religious being. He believes 
in God, and in the supernatural. A conviction of the real- 
ity of the spiritual world is inwrought into the very fiber 
of his intellectual being. The flippant atheism of this 
Madras paper—the ‘‘ Philosophical Inquirer ” is its preten- 
tious title—may attract fora time a few restless minds, 
that have become unsettled by a too sudden acquaintance 
with European literature and a too sudden conviction of 
many of the absurdities of Hindooism, but India as a whole 
does not tend in that direction. Such movements as this 
are but the signs of the great change which is beginning 
to ferment in Indian society—a change of which we may 
be sure the final result will be the general acceptance by 
India of something very different from the “ philosophy” 
of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant. The fact is, the de- 
struction of the old time-honored beliefs gives to Christians 
a splendid opportunity just now in India. Let them be- 
ware lest they fail to see and improve it! 


C. W. PARK. 
BOMBAY, March 6, 1880. 





*That meant look out for bis life, 
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Theater Mission in Italy.—The Rev. Jobn R. McDougall 
writes: The Rev. Dr. Somerville and his fellow-laborer, 
Major Colquhoun, were heartily welcomed by Florentine 
Christians, native and foreign, in the house of Dr. Young, 
ov the evening of March 3d. The daily noon meeting was 
begun in the Scotch church, and has been increasingly 
well attended. Nightly practice by English speaking and 
Italian choirs was carried on, while suitable halls were 
sought for. This latter point is the most difficult in Italy. 
When it became known that the National Theater had 
been fixed upon as the most suitable place, the Italian 
choir struck. The ideas of theater and gospel to Italian 
converts were antagonistic. Until now it had never been 
dreamed thata venerable preacher should pass by the places 
of evangelical worship. Happily, two unknown friends, 
in full sympathy with his work, offered the National 
Theater for two nights and urged him go forward, and a 
fresh choir was extemporized. The National Theater, 
which holds 1,500 persons, was crowded at the first meet- 
ing, and 2,000 more outside clamored for admission. Dr. 
Somerville was listened to with rapt attention by the 
vast audience throughout the whole of an intensely earnest 
sermon. Nobody believed in such a success. Many have 
rallied round Dr. Somerville, and given all their energy 
and ability to this work, among whom are Dr. Young, the 
Rev. Mr. Meille—who has translated admirably—the Rev. 
Mr. Will and the Rev. Mr. Gay, whose general business 
faculty has been very serviceable. The boys in the street 
are singing the Moody and Sankey hymns, which have 
been so happily rendered into Italian by the Rev. Signor 
Rosetti. The National Theater is only eight yards south 
of Dante’s birthplace, eighty yards north of the spot on 
which Savonarola was burned, and one hundred yards 
east of where Francesco Madini lay a prisoner of the 
Lord, only twenty-seven years ago, for reading the Bible 
in the privacy of his own home! The scene, March 18th, 
in the Pagliano Theater, with its six rows of boxes, baffles 
description. The vast building was crowded in every part. 
The stage alone is sixty feet wide. There were 3,000 people 
present. A portion of the Word of God was offered to any 
one who cared to ask for it at the door, and the 1,700 copies 
were gone long before the crowds had dispersed. 





The New York and Brooklyn Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches met at 10 A. M. at Plymouth Church on 
the 13th inst. In addition to the churches, which had 
already applied for admission in pursuance of the change 
in the constitution, four others were admitted; namely, 
The Church of the Mediator, Dr. Roberts pastor; East 
Congregational Church, the Rev. Geo. C. Milo pastor; 
Congregational Church of East New York, Mr. Kirkland 
pastor, and the Harlem Congregational Church of New 
York city, the Rev. S. H. Virgin pastor. These churches 
were represented by lay delegates. The morning session 
was mainly occupied in the examination of Mr. Richard- 
son, of Union Theological Seminary, for license. He was 
granted license by unanimous vote. It was resolved to ex- 
tend to the Provisional Committee of the National Council 
an invitation to hold the session of the Council withthe 
Association in the coming autumn. A committee of five 
was appointed to confer with the Provisional Committee, 
and if the invitation be accepted arrange for enter- 
tainment of the Council. Mr. Beecher conveyed to the 
Association an invitation from the proprietors of the 
Tremper House, Phcenicia, Catskill Mountains, to hold 
their summer meeting at that beautiful and delightful 
spot. The invitation was accepted with thanks. An 
ample collation was spread in the parlors adjoining the 
Lecture-Room both for lunch and supper. After the 
noon repast reports of churches were offered, which were 
full of interest and encouragement: The Harlem churches 
reported that the Chinaman who was converted some 
time since had been sent at his own request to Har- 
vard University, the expenses to be defrayed by the 
Sunday-school until he should be ready to return to 
China as a missionary. Joseph Wild, D.D., presented an 
exegesis of John v., 7-31, and Dr. Roberts read an essay 
upon “The Subjective Knowledge of God and our Saviour.” 
Both were the occasion of interesting discussions. In the 
evening the Association adjourned to the Sunday-school 
rooms, and were entertained with music and addresses. lt 
was a day of delightful and profitable exercises, to the 
pleasure of which the hospitality of the ladies of Plymouth 
Church largely contributed. 


Ritualism in Philadelphia proposes to test the autbority 
of the bishop by a direct issue. The Rev. O. 8. Prescott, 
Rector of St. Clement’s Church, received an official com- 
munication from Bishop Stevens last week, informing him 
that the Standing Committee had investigated the charges 
and specifications which the bishop had brought before it 
regarding certain ceremonies and practices in use in St. 
Clement’s Church, and had found these charges sustained. 
The bishop accordingly admonishes Mr. Prescott to ab- 
stain from all genuflections, prostrations, or bowings to 
or before the Lord’s table by the clergy and choristers; 
the use of candles and lights in the chancel beyond what 
are needed for the purpose of giving light; the wearing of 
various kinds of vestments and ornaments by the clergy 
other than the usual recognized vestments which have been 
worn by the clergy of this diocese from the beginning; the 
elevation of the bread and wine during or after the conse- 
cration, so as to expose them to the view of the people as 
objects toward which adoration is to be made. He also 
forbids the employment of acolytes or servers in the cele- 
bration of the holy communion; the celebration of the 
holy communion at times and inder circumstances when 
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the members of the congregation are neither invited nor 
expected to partake; and prayers, sentences, hymns and 
rites in the celebration of the holy communion which are 
not authorized by the book of common prayer, and also the 
omission of what is prescribed. The rector and vestry of 
St. Clement’s Church will disregard the Bishop’s admoni- 
tion for the purpose of bringing the matter before the civil 
court. 





The Robert Raikes Centennial.—The order of exercises 
at the Centennial Celebration of the Founding of Sunday- 
schools by Robert Raikes, in the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church during the day and evening of May 5th, 
1880, is announced by the Foreign Sunday-Sciiool Associa- 
tions as follows: Hon. John Jay and Hon. Wm. E. Dodge 
will preside during the sessions. 10.50 a.m., the Rev. S. 
Irenw#us Prime, D.D., on ‘‘ The Relation of the Press to 
the Sunday-school ;” the Rev. Rufus Clark, D.D., on 
‘* What the Foreign Sunday-school Association has Accom- 
plished in the Past, and the Necessities of an Advance 
Movement to Collect Funds from all the Sunday-Schools in 
Great Britain and America, to Establish Sunday-schools in 
all parts of the world;”’ the Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., on 
‘Religious Education the Safeguard of Civil Liberty.” 
At 3 p.M. the Rev. John Hall, D.D., on ‘‘A Century cf 
Sunday-school Work ;’’ the Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D., 
on ‘‘ Lay Preaching; the Rey. Gideon Draper on “the 
Reflex influence of Sunday-school Work.” At 7.45 P.M. 
the Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D.D., on ‘Is the Evangelization 
of Continental Europe Necessary to the Success of Missions, 
to the Correct Civilization of other Countries, and to the 
Safety of Our Own Institutions? The Sunday-School 
Work as an Agency for its Accomplishment.’ The Rev. 
R. 8. Storrs, D.D., on ‘The Sunday-School as a Social 
Christian Force of Value and Power.” Ministers, superin- 
tendents and teachers of Sunday-schools in New York, 
Brooklyn and vicinity, and all friends of the cause, are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Evangelistic Work in Normandy is going steadily for- 
ward. At Elbeuf the Protestant schools have become so 
important that the French Government has given them 
official sanction. At Evreux the Société Centrale of Paris 
and the authorities of the Reformed Church have stationed 
a stated pasteur. Religious services are held regularly at 
Louviers and at Pont Audemer, which were the headquar- 
ters of Protestantism before the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, but which now are entirely Roman Catholic. 
At Bernay, the Municipality has devoted to Protestant 
worship a suitable hall in an Abbey. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—Albany is to have a new Baptist church. 

--Three professors of the Chicago Theological Semivary 
have resigned. 

—Dean; Howson, of Chester, England, is delivering the 
Boblen course of lectures in Philadelphia. 

The Utica, N. Y., Welsh Congregational church is vacant 
since the Rev. R. G. Jones, D. D., removed to Cal., and de- 
pends on supplies. 

—The Rev. Drs. Crosby, Paxton, Hall, Atterbury, Murphy 
and Hatfield have been elected by the Presbytery of New 
York Commissioners to the General Assembly shortly to be 
held at Madison, Wis. 

—The First Reformed Presbyterian Society, Brooklyn, has 
sold its church building, in Duffield street, to the Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Mission, which has heretofore occupied 
old St. Ann’s Church in Washington street. 

—The Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor will sail on June 2d with 
most of his family for Europe. His congregation have voted 
him four months’ leave of absence, and also a gift of $2,500 to 
meet some of the expenses of bis journey. 

—The Presbytery of New York have appointed a committee 
consisting of the Rev. Drs. Hall, Crosby, Bevan and Kerr, 
and Messrs. De Forest and Belknap, to consider the best 
means of relieving the famine in Turkey and Persia. 

—The Rev. Dr. Elbert S. Porter, of the Bedford Avenue 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn, tried to resign last Sunday but 
his people would not jisten to it. Dr. Porter’s ministry in 
the church covers thirty years and has been one of great 
usefulness and prosperity. 

—The next quarterly meeting of the Welsh Congregational 
churches of Luzerne and Lackawanna counties, Pa., will be 
held in Kingston, May Ist and 2d. The order of these meet- 
ings is: “ A confereace of the delegates from the churches on 
Saturday afternoon, and three preaching services on the Sab- 
ba h.” 

—The Pan Presbyterian Council is officially announced to 
meet in Philadelpbia, on Thursday, September 23d, and wiil 
close with a devotional meeting on the evening of Sunday, 
October 3d. Principul Rainy, Professor Calderwood and Dr. 
Andrew Thompson, of the U. P. Church of Scotiand, are an- 
nounced for papers, respectively, on ‘* Medizeval Theological 
Thought,” the “ Relations of Science and Theology,” and 
“Light From Without.’’ The Rev. D. D. Bannerman, of 
Dalkeitb, will discuss “*‘ Grounds and Methods of Admission 
to Sealing Ordinances.’’ Mr. Dawson, of Moutreal, will read 
a paper on a subject not yet made public. 

—The Lewis Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn 
does not get the Rev. Geo. Alexander of Schenectady as its 
pastor; but it bas the satisfaction of knowing that he wanted 
to accept the call. He gave the matter long consideration, 
and declares that be was very strongly drawn to the people 
and the opportunity, and that bis final adverse decision was 
dictated by the urgent claims of his colleagues in Union Col- 
lege that it was bis duty to remain with tbat institution. The 
church has been fortunate, however, in securing a good man, 
the Rev. T. Chalmers Easton having accepted a call to its pas- 
torate. Mr. Easton was born in Scotland in 1835, and has been 
pastor of several churches east and west. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Congregational church at Eliot, Me., was destroyed 
by fire April lth. 

—The First Church at Boston, of which the Rev. Dr. Rufus 
Ellis is pastor, will celebrate its 250th anniversary next Fall 
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—Thbe centennial anniversary of the organization of the 
Congregational Church at Meriden, Ct., will be celebrated 
May 2d. 

Tbe First Congregational Church of Greenwich, Conn., 
the Rev. F. 8S. Child, pastor, received an addition of 33 to its 
membership March 7th. Mr. Child is doing a good work in 
the church and community. 

~The Congregationalists of Plainfield having decided to 
reorganize, and to abandon the church property lately occu- 
pied by them to the Reformed Church, were formally recog- 
nized by a council which met April 8th. On the evening of 
the same day the pastor, the Rev. Wm. Manchee, was in- 
stalled, the Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of New York, preaching 
the installation sermon, and the Rev. Dr. Clapp acting as 
moderator. 

THE WEST. 

A Swedish Baptist Church is building at Wilmar, Minn. 

The Congregational church of Winona, Minn., is to have 
a new house of worship immediately. 

Twenty-two members were admitted to the First Congre- 
gational Church, Sterling, Ill., March 7th. 

—About half of the Faculty of the University of Minnesota 
have been summarily dismissed, for what reason does not ap- 
pear. 

—The Westminster Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Mich., will 
soon build a new church, $25,000 having been already sub- 
scribed for that purpose. 

—Mr. Moody has closed his meetings at St. Louis and goes 
to Leadville, Col., with Mr. Sankey, for a month’s campaign 
among the miners and speculators of that city. 

—A Congregational Church of nineteen members was or- 
ganized at Newberg, Iowa, April 8th. The Rev. T. G. Brain- 
erd was Moderator of the Council, and Rey.George F. Magoun, 
D. D., preached the sermon. 

—The Union Park Congregational Church of Chicago has 
paid $68,000 of ite debt during the past four years, and ar- 
rangements have been made to pay the balance in semi- 
annual installments of $2,000. 

—At the recent meeting of the Northwestern Congrega- 
tional Association of Kansas three ministers were received 
from other denominations; Rev. F. P. Newell from the Free 
Baptist, and two from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—The Congregational Church of Hannibal, Mo., recently 
excluded one of its members on recommendation of a com- 
mittee “ for cause’ with his own consent, the cause not being 
stated. Subsequently, on its being rumored that his friends in- 
tended to reinstate him, hisconfession of impurity and other 
papers connected witb the case were printed anonymously 
and mailed to all adult members of the church. For this act 
several persons were brought before the courts on a charge 
of sending obscene matter through the mails, and the Chair- 
man of the Committee was fined two hundred dollars, and 
the head of the establishment where the printing was done 
one hundred. The case has been appealed to a higher court. 


FOREIGN. 


—In an address to the English electors the Protestant Alli- 
ance states that last year there were 34 Catholic peers, 26 
holding seats in the House of Lords; and 51 Catholic members 
of the House of Commons, and five members of the Queen’s 
Privy Council wbo are Catholics ; that there are in Great 
Britain 18 archbishops or bishops, 2,140 priests, and 1,348 
Catholic places of worsbip ; and, making all due allowance 
for the growth of the population, that Roman Catholicism 
has spread very widely in Great Britain. 

—One of the apparently interminable ritualistic troubles 
in England has been brought to an end by the action of Dr. 
Carter, the Rector of Clewer, in resigning his cure, which he 
bad held for thirty-six years. Although the Bishop of Uxford 
refused to institute proceedings against Dr. Carter, and his 
refusal has been upheld by the House of Lords as an exer- 
cise of the discretion allowed under the Church Discipline Act, 
the Bishop strongly disapproved of the practices com- 
plained of, and expressed a strong desire for their discontin- 
uance. With this request Dr. Carter would not comply ; hence 
his resignation. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Adame, the Rev. 8., resigns the pastorate of the Baptist 
Church, Granite Falls, Minn. At the same place the Rev. 
J. H. Karcber is preparing to organize an Episcopal church. 

—Breed, the Rev. D. R., pastor of House of Hope Presbyte- 
rian Church at St. Paul, wili leave soon, with bis family, for 
Europe. 

—Chapman, the Rev. Edwin, rabbi of the Congregation 
Beth Israel, Hartford, Conn., has resigned his pastorate and 
accepted a call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Clark, the Rev. T. J., has resigned the pastorate of the 
Northfield, Mass., Congregational Church. 

—Edwards, the Rev. T. C., of Wilkesbarre, Pa., bas resigned, 
to take charge of the Welsh Congregational Church of Kings- 
ton, Pa. 

—Evans, the Rev. D. E., of the Congregational Church at 
P.ymouth, Pa., bas resigned his pastorate, and is open to 
engugements for temporary supply. 

—Eldridge, the Rev. H. W., accepts the Congregational call 
from South Deerfield, Mass. 

—Ellis, the Rev. Dr. F. M., of Denver, Col., has been called 
to the pastorate of the Tremont Tempie Church, Boston, 
iets the Rev. Z. L., accepts a call from the Congrega- 
tional Church at Rockland, Mass. 

—Fleming, the Rev. W. A., bas been called by the Presby- 
terian Church at Duluth, Minn. 

—Gibson, the Rev. C. K., recently of the Wayland Congre- 
gational Church, Michigan, has accepted a call to the Univer- 
salist Church at Wheaton, Ill. 

—Hamlin, the Rev. Charlies H., bas received a call from the 
South Congregational Church at Pittsfield, Mass. 

—Jenkins, the Kev. W., of Jermyn, Pa., although eighty 
years old is still the active pastor of the Welsh Congrega- 
tional Church at tbat place. 

—Kelsey, the Rev. F. D., wag instajled pastor of the Congre- 
tional Church at New Gloucester, Me., April 6th. 

—McLean, the Rev. C. B., bas resigned the pastorate of the 
new Boston, Mass., Congregational Church. 

—Mills, the Rev. Charies P., a graduate of the last class at 
Andover, bas accepted bis call to the North Church, New- 
buryport. 

—Walker, the Rev. Geo. F., of the Blackstone, Mass., Con- 
gregational Church, has resigned. 

— Wilder, the Rev.8. P., of Brandon, Mass., has received a 
unanimous call from the Congregational Church at North 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION.' 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 





FTNHE notion that the story of the Transfiguration 

is the story of a dream may be dismissed without 
much argument at the outset. If it was dreamed by 
one of these witnesses aud afterwards narrated by 
him, it is hardly credidle that the narrative would have 
been received against the testimony of the other two. 
And a concurrent dream is as much out of the order 
of nature as a supernatural visitation. Like some 
other hypotheses that assume the honorable title of 
‘‘rational,” this one is peculiarly contrary to rea- 
son. 

If, however, we accept what is certainly a common 
view of the spirit world I know not how this episode 
can be interpreted at all; it can only be regarded as 
an event wholly miraculous, equally out of the order 
of nature and of the supernatural. That common 
view of the spirit world is nebulous at best, but it may 
be briefly stated thus: Death is a sleep; at death the 
soul goes into a semi-conscious condition, and lives in 
some far off lotus land of dreams; the body waits in 
the grave the summons of the last trump; in a thou- 
sand years or a thousand centuries, whenever time 
shall have finished its cycle and the end shall have 
come, the body will rise from its resting-place and 
soul’s future habitation; the scat- 
tered portions of human bodies taken up by grass 
and grain and incorporated in intinite forms of vege- 
table and animal life will be brought together by the 
command of God—for nothing is too difficult for the 
Almighty—and then the long broken current of life 
will begin again. 

“These ashes, too, this little dust, 
A Father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep.” 


become that 


On this notion of death and resurrection we must 
imagine that Moses and Elijah were especially called 
from their long sleep in death for this special inter- 
view; what became of them after their premature 
resurrection, whether they waited in loneliness for 
their companions or whether they went back to their 
long sleep, I shall leave those to guess who adopt an 
hypothesis so crowded with difficulties—rational, inter- 
pretative and moral—as this heart-breaking and wholly 
unscriptural hypothesis seems to me to be. 

As I read the New Testament, there is to the believer 
no break in the continuity of life; no ‘“‘ long and dreary 
sleep ;” no waiting for a future and far-off resurrection ; 
no ‘‘ happy land, far, far away ;” no further use for this 
lame, blind, deaf, ailing, sick body after it is laid away 
in the grave; no conceivable use in preserving it by 
embalming, or stone sarcophagus, or iron casket, or 
closed tomb. It is the soldier’s tent: his campaign is 
over; he is at home; and the sooner it is made over 
into some new and valuable thing the better. It is the 
emigrant’s wagon: he has reached his destination; 
the wagon has served its purpose, but its journeys have 
come to an end; knock it to pieces and turn its mate- 
rial to good account. Of the resurrection of this body, 
corrupt, decaying, evanescent, the Bible gives no hint; 
on the contrary, repudiates it in strongest terms. 
When the death-angel appears to the disciple, saying, 
Follow me, the chains fai] off from the long-fettered 
soul; he carries not a link of them away to encumber 
his future freedom. Whether Swedenborg’s fancy of 
a spiritual body be true I know not. Having no faith 
in him as a prophet, his revelations seem to be but the 
imaginings of a fine and poetic soul. But, true or 
false, the resurrection is accomplished when life is 
ended, and the soul and the breath leave the body for- 
ever at the same moment. Thank Godit is so. Thank 
God my mind is not to be forever fettered by the con- 
ditions imposed upon it by an easily wearied brain, 
nor my heart checked in its aspirations by a body 
gross, and sensual, and earthy. 

As little authority is there for the notion of the 
happy land ‘far, far away.” The Bible never so 
represents it. The heavenly Jerusalem is a holy city 
let down to the earth. Heaven is at hand. If it has 
geographical limits of any sort earth is not beyond 
them. What powers of soul-flight to the other and 
far off worlds the soul may possess, who can tell? 
What explorations it may make into secrets of 
the universe, into which telescope and spectroscope 
pry in vain, who dare guess? The stars may be other 
continents whither the emancipated wander, as here 
we travel through foreign countries, carrying our 
bodies like heavy and cumbersome baggage. But 
whatever other lands may be opened to the winged 
spirits the earth 1s not closed to them. Whatever 
other companionship may be theirs the companion- 
ship of earth is not denied them. They are all minis- 
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tering spirits; we live and walk in the midst of them. 
If our ears were adjusted to such delicate music we 
might hear their songs; if our eyes were not so gross 
and sensuous we might perceive their now invisible 
forms. When the prophet touched the eyes of the 
young man, and he looked up, he saw the horizon full 
of the horses and chariots of the Lord encamped 
around Elisha; they were not then summoned from a 
far off land for his protection. When Elisha recalled 
the wandering spirit of the boy to the dead body 
it had not far to travel to return to its earthly tent. 
When Christ called with a loud voice, ‘‘ Lazarus, come 
forth,” the spirit was within the hearing and could 
obey. When Christ hung on the cross, with the dying 
thief beside him, he was able to say, ‘‘ This day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” No long interval of 
weary centuries was to be first wasted in useless sleep. 
When Paul, imprisoned at Rome, looked forward with 
longing to the hour of his liberation, it was not that he 
might find Job’s couch, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest, but that he 
might depart and be with Christ, which is far better.' 
That there are passages in the Bible which seem to 
point to a great and universal resurrection at some 
far off period, I frankly concede. But that this is its 
general teaching I vigorously and earnestly deny. All 
its teaching is pictorial. It all speaks of that which is 
to us incomprehensible. Any clear, definite and accu- 
rate conception of the spirit world is impossible. But 
the picture of a long rest, a soul living unclad or asleep, 
or waiting in some reception room of heaven for its 
habiliments, presents far more difficulties to the rever- 
ent student of Scripture than the view which holds 
that the judgment day has already dawned; that the 
dead are passing in a continuous procession from earth 
to God’s judgment bar; that death and resurrection are 
simultaneous; that the separation between earth and 
heaven is a narrow partition and death is but the 
swinging of the door; and that the dead are living, 
more truly living than we, and living often close at 
hand, so close that we are surrounded by them as by a 
cloud of witnesses, so close that the evil spirits breathe 
into our souls pestiferous imaginations and blasphe- 
mous thoughts, so close that we have need to arm our- 
selves to fight not merely against flesh and blood but 
also against the Prince of the power of the air, against 
wicked spirits in high places.’ So close too that 
mothers still keep watch and ward over their children, 
and the friend still serves by subtle influences as guide 
and inspiration of his friend. Oh mother, laying 
down at last your weary burden, and only too glad to 
lay it down but that you cannot bear to be separated 
from the children whose strength is so small and 
whose need is so great, who has ever tohi you that 
you are to be separated from them? They shall be 
separated from you; but you shall not be separated 
from them. 

If you ask on what do I base this belief, how do I 
know that itis but a fancy, I answer, partly on inti- 
mations and suggestions of Scripture, partly on the 
all but universal belief of the world in spirits and 
spirit communications. Much of this may be super- 
stition; more of it may be fraud; but neither super- 
stitions nor frauds grow without root out of nothing; 
and the universality of the superstitions and the suc- 
cess of the frauds are themselves illustrations of the 
reality on which the superstition feeds and which the 
fraud simulates. 

This may seem a long introduction; yet I know not 
how I could make it shorter. Accepting this concep- 
tion of the spirit world, as a world all about us, as a 
world in which we live, as a world from which we are 
separated only by our own dullness of sense and 
heaviness of vision, the story of the Transfiguration 
ceases to be a strange episode, a breaking in upon the 
order of nature and the supernatural. It will seem 
rather strange that many a follower of Christ has not 
known a like experience of communion with the 
sainted and the risen dead. 

Christ was accustomed to retire from the haunts of 
men, from even the companionship of his own disci- 
ples, and spend all night in prayer among the hills of 
Galilee. Of these secret and sacred communings this 
story of the Transfiguration gives us our only glimpse. 
On this occasion he took his three most intimate 
friends with him, and they saw, and they have record- 
ed for us, the story of his night watchings. We are 
not to think of his praying as a Jacob-like wrestling 
with God. The spirit of his only recorded prayers for- 
bids such a conception of his night communings. The 
Lord’s prayer is the language of petition, but also of 
quietandcalmassurance. Hisintercessory prayer inthe 
seventeenth chapter of John is a thanksgiving, but the 
thanksgiving of one to whom intimacy with the Father 
is no rare experience, but a perpetual joy. Even the 
agony in Gethsemane, so far as the very brief account 
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gives us any true knowledge of it, was a wrestling 
with his own bodily nature, not a wrestling with God, 
and his prayer was ever the same in its triumphant re- 
frain, ‘‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.” These nights of 
prayer were nights of communion; nights in which 
the obscurity of sense was cleared away, and the half 
enfranchised soul saw and communed with the souls 
that were wholly freed from the dimness and the dark- 
ness of the flesh, and most of all with the Father, whom 
no eye of flesh ever has seen or ever can see. And 
on the one occasion when his three friends were per- 
mitted to share his place of prayer with them, they 
caught also the inspiration of his spirit, and beheld 
two of the cloud of witnesses that were watching over 
them, that are ever watching over us. 

If, however, this incident, thus interpreted, affords 
us a new sense of the reality and the presence of the 
spirit-world, it also guards us against going out of the 
activities of an earthly existence to indulge in reveries 
and dreams concerning the invisible. Their presence 
may well serve as an inspiration; their ministry may 
be real and helpful; but we may not turn aside from 
present duty for converse with them. If ever any of 
us are inclined to listen to the voices of the voiceless 
dead, the one voice that speaks to us out of the cloud, 
and the only voice, is, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased; hear ye him.” If we are ever in- 
clined to turn our longing eyes toward this impalpable 
world and seek for some materialized form of the in- 
visible dead, we may well remember that the glimpse 
of the law-giver and the prophet was but a glimpse, 
and that when the disciples’ eyes were opened they 
saw no one save Jesusonly. If we are inclined to abide 
on the mount of vision and substitute spiritual ecstasy 
for practical duty, we shall do well to recall the throng 
that waited at the foot of the Mount for Jesus’s return 
bringing power of healing for the poor demoniac boy, 
and to remember that the poor we have always with 
us, and that the hours of inspiration are meant only to 
equip us with a larger sympathy, a broader human love 
and a profounder curative and healing faith as a prep- 
aration for the work of casting the devil out of those 
that abide in the valley. 








PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRarFts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Jesus as our friend and king. 

Ist. Get the children to tell of the signs by which 
kings may be known, such as royal apparel, magnificent 
horses and carriages, etc. Let the teacher give some 
facts about the elegant surroundings of kings, and if 
possible show some pictorial representations. 

Tell of the custom of ancient kings to go in the dis- 
guise of peasants to the homes of the common people, 
in order to test their loyalty to their king. Tell also 
of the reward those kings would sometimes give to 
those whom they found faithful, by throwing off their 
outside garments and showing who they really 
were. 

2d. Teach that Jesus is the greatest of all_kings; that 
heaven, which is too beautiful for any words we know of 
to describe, is his home, and that legions of angels are 
his attendants. Ask the children if they know of any 
time when he went among people in disguise. Let the 
teacher then briefly take up the humiliation of Christ 
in becoming a babe, with no place but a manger to be 
born in; then a boy, obedient to others; then a wan- 
derer with no place to lay his head. Give as a reason 
for this humiliation that he would be tempted in all 
points like as we are, that he might know how to help 
us when we pray to him. 

3d. Teach that he was revealed as the King of kings 
to Peter, James, and John. The transfiguration was 
not a glory put upon Christ, but rather an unveiling of 
the glory which he already had. Let the teacher study 
to make a graphic description of all that occurred on 
the mountain top. 

4th. Teach that the great King of kings is the par- 
ticular friend of each child, that he offers to come and 
visit each heart, that he says he stands at the door and 
knocks. Try to impress deeply the thought of the 
great blessing of having a friend who is so great and 
powerful, and at the same time knows just what our 
needs are. Ask the children how many will decide at 
once to take him for their friend, and obey him as their 
king. 








—Living is death; dying is life. We are not what 

we appear to be. On this side of the grave we are 
exiles, on that citizens; on this side captives, on that 
freemen; on this side disguised, unknown, on that 
disclosed and proclaimed as the sons of God. 
To us who are Christians is it not a solemn but a de- 
lightful thought that perhaps nothing but the opaque 
bodily eye prevents us from beholding the gate which 
is open just before us, and nothing but the dull ear 
prevents us from hearing the ringing of those bells of 
joy which welcome us to the heavenly land? 
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BRANDES’S BEACONSFIELD" 

This is an exceedingly clear, keen, thoughtful, and 
on the whole just critical study of one of the most re- 
markable, brilliant and enigmatical of living public 
characters. It is difficult to believe that it is the pro- 
duct of a Scandinavian brain and pen. Certainly the 
brain is fully stored with correct facts of recent Eng- 
lish political history ; and the pen is a ready and forci- 
ble interpreter of the writer’s mental criticism. So 
very much has been written about the Earl of Beacons- 
field of late, for him and against him, and illustrating 
every phase and feature of his varied career and many- 
sided character, that it might be supposed there was 
not a great deal left to be said about him. It is not, 
perhaps, so much that Mr. Brandes has said anything 
absolutely new; but he has at least developed the im- 
pressions hitherto existing into a strong and well- 
defined outline, and has reconstructed out of events 
and traits a vivid and graphic portraiture. Lord 
Beaconsfield has evidently been, with him, a most 
curious and interesting subject of study; and it may 
be remarked that there is no living public personage 
about whom there is so much entertaining to say. 

Mr. Brandes finds the key-notes of Beaconsfield’s 
career and character in his literary works; especially 
those of his younger days, before he had assumed the 
cares of political life and the responsibilities of polit- 
In those works he betrayed the objects of 


ical power. 


his ambition, what he bad already resolved to strive 


for; the light in which he regarded his own origin 
and social position, as bearing upon his aspirations; 
the very modes, indeed, by which he proposed to over- 
come every disadvantage, and to become the master, 
instead of remaining the slave, of circumstances ad- 
verse to his rise. 

In general, the result of Mr. Brandes’s study is to 
coufirm the opinion at which observant people, neither 
hostile to Beaconsfield nor dazzled out of their judg- 
ment by his exploits, have probably arrived with refer- 
ence Lord Beaconsfield. The conspicuous traits 
which appear in his own novels—pride of Hebrew 
descent, love of power and fame, but of power more 
than fame, patience and unflagging perseverance and 
persistency, a fondness for histrionic effect, magna- 
nimity, and a fondness for ‘‘ educating Toryism,” epi- 
grammatic brilliancy of eloquence, a fine capacity for 
party leadership—are those which are generally recog- 
nized as belonging to him who has just ceased to rule 
the British Empire. 

While Mr. Brandes treats his subject, in the main, 
in a chronological order, beginning in the second 
chapter with Disraeli’s boyhood, his work is not a 
biography in its principal treatment and purpose. We 
assist at the gradual development of the character; 
are shown its mainsprings in the early novels; the 
steps by which Disraeli advanced against obstacles 
which would have daunted and filled with despair a 
less grimly resolute spirit; and the manner in which 
the tone of Disraeli’s mind, as displayed in the novels, 
imparted itself to his acts as a party leader and as a 
minister. It is needless to say that there are many 
strikingly interesting passages in the book. One of 
the most interesting is that in which, on pp. 305-310, 
Mr. Brandes compares and contrasts his subject with 
his almost life-long rival and forensic antagonist, 
Gladstone. Recent English events add much to the 
entertainment afforded by this Plutarchian compari- 
son, which has often been made, and seldom with more 
force and truth than in the present instance. Mr. 
Brandes shows an abstract likeness between the two 
men, in that both are practical politicians, great Par- 
liamentary debaters, and, in some sort, theologians. 
The traits in which they differ are yet more analytically 
dwelt upon. Gladstone is politically changeable; Dis- 
raeli plumes himself on always having been consistent 
with himself. Disraeli is original; Gladstone is not. 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ mind is of the metallic order, while Glad- 
stone’s is of the fluid sort.” Gladstone readily con- 
fesses error; Disraeli never. In ‘‘self-culture and 
self-control Disraeli is far more capable of develop- 
ment than Gladstone ;” the latter has ever waxed more 
vehement and irritable, as the former with age has 
constantly grown more quiet and more cool; and 
so on. 

In summing up the character of Disraeli (or Beacons- 
field, whichever the reader prefers), Mr. Brandes re. 
gards him as “ above all, a great example of the steady 
perseverance of genius.”” He is a poet, with ‘‘a genu- 
ine Voltairean wit.”” He is not, indeed, a great man, 
‘*in a precise and correct sense,’’ but has been from 
the first ‘‘ wanting in the scientific spirit;” yet, if not 
a great man, he is a man of great talent and ability; 


to 


' Ltrd Beaconsfield. A study. By Georg Brandes. Author- 
jzed translation by Mra. George Sturge. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1880. 





and, applying the standard of the nineteenth century, 
he is to be regarded as a great statesman. Mr. 
Brandes regards his foreign policy of the past six years 
as proof of this, and claims that Disraeli has restored 
English prestige and consolidated England’s Oriental 
empire. Mr. Brandes’s view of Lord Beaconsfield is 
not the view of the Christian Union; it is not the view 
of the majority of the English people; but those who 
regard his book as true and those who condemn it as 
false can agree in commending it as exceedingly fasci- 
nating. 


The Crayfish ; an Intreduction to the Study of Zool- 
ogy. By T. H. Huxley. (D. Appleton & Co.) This 
twenty-seventh volume of the ‘ International Scientific 
Series” in every respect sustains the reputation both of 
the publishers and of the author. The way to learn how 
profitably to study nature in general is to study critically 
some single portion of it. The reader is expected to pe- 
ruse the present volume with the book in one hand and a 
crayfish in the other, so as to verify everything as he goes 
along. Where, as in many portions of the United States, 
this crustacean is not to be found for dissection, a lobster 
or a crab may be substituted. Both the plan and the 
execution of the work are admirable. As is the case with 
so many other genera, the resemblances among the various 
species of crayfish, and the peculiarities of their present 
geographical distribution, Jend strong contirmation to their 
derivative origin from a common stock. There is an in- 
teresting parallel between the affinities of the crayfish of 
Japan and those of the Mississippi Valley, and the like- 
ness existing between the present flora of Japan and that 
of the Eastern United States. In both cases the species of 
the Atlantic basin are more nearly allied to those of Japan 
than to the species of California and Oregon—a fact point- 
ing to a distribution during the glacial epoch from a com- 
mon center near the North Pole, and to the subsequent 
modifying action of climate, which, on the Eastern sides 
of the continents, is similar to each other, and diverse 
from that on the Western slope. The probable course of 
one line of the American emigration of the progenitors of 
the crayfish was up the Red River of the North, through 
Lake Traverse, in Minnesota, and thence through the 
affluents of the Mississippi. 

Tennyson’s Songs With Music. (Harper & Bro’s.) This 
is a large and handsome quarto. The three arts—poetry, 
music, and engraving—have contributed to make it deci- 
dedly a unique book for the parlor. The pictures are no 
great addition to it. They are produced by some one of 
the numerous processes,which we moderns have introduced 
to simulate cheaply the work of the engraver’s burin; and 
these processes are better suited to the pages of a daily or 
weekly paper than toa book of fine art. In some cases 
too it must be confessed that the artists have strangely 
disregarded proportion, and their designs show marks of 
that haste in thought which is the bane of American art 
as itis of American literature. Of Tennyson's Songs it 
is needless to say anything. Some of his most exquisite 
work is to be seen in these simple songs; and the selection 
here is a good one. A large list of composers, over thirty, 
have contributed to the musical portfolio, for so it may 
with truth be called. Of course there is an unevenness in 
the result. We do not find anything to admire in the con- 
tributions of the editor, W. G. Cusins; but some of his 
adaptations, as we |judge them to be, are admirable. 
Capital, for example, is Gounod’s *‘ Ring Out, Wild Bells:”’ 
equally good in a different vein is Joseph Barnby’'s *‘ The 
Beggar Maid.” ‘‘The Poet's Song,” by C. H. N. Parry, 
‘Edward Gray,” by Arthur Sullivan, the ‘‘ Death of the 
Old Year,” by Robert Jackson, are equally worthy of men- 
tion. Neither of these is very difficult either for the voice 
or the instrument; there are others quite as good but more 
difficult, such as ‘‘ St. Agnes’ Eve,’’ by Arthur Sullivan, 
and ‘‘ Edith’s Sung,’’ by W. H. Cummings, which require 
for their rendition practiced musicians. 

Needlework. By Elizabeth Glaister. (Macmillan & Co.) 
To those who are following the present fashion in “ art 
needlework ”’ this book will give some suggestion and in- 
struction. The illustrations which are given, not as pat- 
terns for specific work but as “‘ suggestions,’’ are certainly 
not to ‘“ be censured for too great naturalism,” for we have 
never yet seen the plants in nature which are represented 
in these pictures. The author says: ‘‘We would not be 
thonght to despise nature, or to undervalue the study of 
natural objects on which all good ornament is founded; 
our protest is against the abuse of nature by servile and 
injudicious imitation.”’ A ‘servile imitation ” would, we 
think, produce better results than the burlesque production 
given as a Persian pattern fora tablecloth on p. 82, or 
the hideous cross between animal and floral figures which 
are given in figure 14 for ornamepting (?) a curtain. Such 
a scorpion-like flower or blossoming beetle would suggest 
horrible nightmares. While there is much to approve and 
admire in the present revival of art there is certainly a 
foolish worship of the ugly because it is ancient and the 
stiff and graceless because it is ‘‘conventional.” It would 
not take a very wise prophet to predict that much of the 
‘* decoration’ of to-day will be looked at by the next 
generation with amusement and contempt. 

Insects Abroad, By the Rev. J.G. Wood. (G. Routledge 
& Sons.) This is a companion to the volume by the same 
author,’ Insects at Home. As it treats of insects in America 
it will be more interesting and valuable to the American 
reader. Mr. Wood is one of the class of much abused but 
invaluable book-makers. We do not know that he makes any 
pretense to original investigation of the habits of insects, 
or to any special knowledge of entomology except what 
he has acquired in the preparation of these volumes. For 
his purpose this is, however, no objection; it is, on the con- 





trary, a qualification. It is very rarely the case that a 
specialist is able to prepare on a subject with which he is 
familiar a book such as the public can understand. His 
own knowledge disqualifies him from understanding the 
ignorance which he undertakes to enlighten; and famil- 
iarity with this is quite as important as familiarity with 
the subject. And itis generally harder to acquire. Mr. 
Wood is a conscientious student of the books; he has had 
access also to the large insect collection of the British 
Museum; and he bas made a book which will be found full 
of both interesting and valuable information to the aver< 
age reader, for whose benefit it is especially intended. The 
illustrations are numerous and very handsome. 

The American Art Review. Nos.2-5. (Estes & Lauriat). 
To say of these numbers that they fully sustain the char- 
acter and promise of the first number is saying a great 
deal, but it is saying less than the facts warrant. The Re- 
view has at once taken the first place in our art literature 
and evidently means to keep it. The most exquisite etch- 
ing we have ever seen is ‘‘ Prayer in the Forest,’* by For- 
berg, in number four. The delicacy of the grass and 
flowers, the deep darkness of the forest background, the 
contrasts in color between the white of the neckerchief of 
the praying maiden, the black of her skirt and the cold 
grey of the stone are marvelous: and the poetry of the 
design is fully equal to the combined beauty and power of 
the execution. Number three contains a sketch in memo- 
riam of William Morris Hunt, the only fault with which is 
that it is too brief. Number five begins a series of articles 
on wood engraving in America, by W. J. Linton, the first 
article being taken up with an account of the father of 
wood engraving in this country, Dr. Anderson. If this 
magazine is sustained it will be the best evidence of the 
devolopment of American esthetic taste that our litera- 
ture has yet produced. 

The Popular History of England. By Charles Knight. 
(New York: American Book Exchange.) This edition, in 
four volumes, is certainly a marvel of cheapness, and puts 
the best popular history of England within the reach of the 
most moderate purse. It is printed in good, readable type, 
on excellent paper, and is well bound. The volumes lie 
open in the most comfortable fashion for reading, and 
strike us as being the most attractive yet issued by the 
American Book Exchange. If one can own but a single 
history of England, Knight’s is unquestionably the best, 
and this edition, in cheapness and durability, will meet the 
wants of every class of readers. When standard bistorical 
works are brought within the means of great masses of 
people, as in this instance, the publisher becomes a public 
benefactor. 
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‘* Thorpe Regis: A Novel. 16mo... 

“ A Winter Story. 16mo.. 
Phantasmion. By Sara Coleridge. 
Preston, Harriet W.—Aspendale : 

16mo. 

“Love in the Nineteenth c entury : ‘A Fragment. ‘16mo 
Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other. A Novelette. By 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Lucretia Hale, Rey. E. E. Hale, F. B. Per- 
kins, and F. W. Loring. 16mo 

. Harriet Beecher.—Pink and White Tyranny: 
Society Novel. With Illustrations, 16mo 


or, The Aunt- Hill, 


" 12mo.. ; 
An Eenay "ana a © Story, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
41-45 Franklip Street, Boston. 


- $3 00 


1 


CATALOGUE mailed free to any address in the United States. 


Dickens, Charles.—Complete Works. 
Household Edition, 15 vols, 
Baker, Rev. W. M.—A Year Worth Living. 
Douglas, Miss A. M.—Nellie Kinnard’s ee 
Home Nook; or, The Crown of Duty.. ; 
‘“* In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household. ae 
Stephen Dane. 
Claudia eam 
Sydnie Adriance...... 
From Hand to Mouth 
Seven Daughters.. 
** Hope Mills.. 
Higginson, T. W. —Malbone: An ‘Oldport Romance.. 
Rounds, W. M. F.—-Hal: The Story of aC lodhopper. 
Sophie May.—The Doctor's Daughter 
“ Gar Hoelen........ 
“  Quinnebasset Girls. . 
‘“* The Asbury Twins........ 
Townsend, Virginia F.—That Queer Girl 
a eR ee 
“A Woman's Word 
Trafton, Adeline.—His Inheritance 
Underwood, F. H.—Lord of Himself 


The ane 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Charlesworth’s Mivistering Children, and Sequel. 
* Oliver of the Mill 
Helena’s Household: A Tale of Rome. 


Each. 


By Prof. De Mille, - 
Holt, E. S.—Isoult Barry: A Tale of Tudor Times 
‘“* Robin Tremaine: A Tale of Queen Mary's Reign..... 
Johnson.—Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 
Meade, L. T.—David's Little Lad .... 
“* The Knight of To-Day.... 
“Water Gypsies. 
Tales from Alsace 
Tales of Christian Life. By the author of the = ‘ Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.”’ 5 vols., 16mo 
Walton, Mrs.—Christie’s Old Organ 
Warner, Susan.—My Desire 
The Old Helmet 
Melbourne House 
Wilson, Prof.—Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 
Brooke, Heury.—The Fool of Quality 
Hughes, Thomas, M.P.—Tom Brown's aro 
** Tom Brown at Oxford. same 
Scouring of the White Horse.................... 

Kingsley, Charles.—Two Years Ago. Hypatia. Westward 
Ho! Alton Locke. Hereward the Wake. Yeast. 
Each.. 

Yonge, Charlotte M.—Heir of Redclyffe, Dynevor Terrace, 
Daisy Chain, Trial, Heartsease, Hopes and Fears, 
Young Stepmother, Clever Woman of the Family, 
Dove in the Eagle's Nest, Chaplet of Pearls, Caged 
Lion, My Young Aleides, Pillara of the House, Lady 
Hester, Magnum Bonum, Three Brides, Each yol,. 


50 
50 
BO 
50 


DODD, MEAD & CoO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 
Charles, Mre. Andrew.—Joan the Maid. . 
‘* Lapsed, but not Lost.. 
Note-Book of the Bertram Family. 
Conquering and to Conquer 
Against the Stream. 
Schiinberg-Cotta Family 
The Early Dawn 
Diary of Kitty Trevylyan. 
Winifred Bertram 
The Draytons and the Davenants 
On Both Sides of the Sea 
The Victory of the Vanquished. . 
Garrett, Edward.—Doing and Dreaming. 
Gold and Dross, 


By Still Waters. 
or, Hester Capel’s Inheritance 
Crooked Places: A Story of Struggles and Tri 
umphs, Premiums Paid to Experience: Incidents 
in my Business Life. The Dead Sin, and Other 
Stories. The Occupations of a Retired Life. The 
Crust and the Cake. The House by the Works. 
Per vol.... 
Kingsley, Henry.—Austin Elliot. 
‘Leighton Court 
Ravenshoe....... 
The Recollections of Geoftry Hamlyn.... 
The Hillyars and the Burtons. ; 
Macleod, Norman, D.D.—The Starling: A Sc ote h Story 
Character Sketehes....... 
Manning, Anne,—Maiden and Married Life of Mary Pow ell. 
‘“* The Household of Sir Thomas More. 
‘* The Faire Gospeller, Anne Askew.. Sonica 
Roe, Rev, Edward P.—Barriers Burned Away 
‘* What Can She Do’ 
‘* The Opening of a Chestnut Burr 
‘Near to Nature's Heart. 
“From Jest to Earnest... 
A Knight of the XIX. Century.. 
“ A Face Illumined.. ie 
Stretton, Hesba.—Bede’s C harity. 
David Lloyd’s Last Will... 
Hester Morley’s Promise 
Through a Needle’s Eye 
* In Prison and Out 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
331 Pearl Street, New York. 
be HARPER'S CATALOGUE (mailed free on receipt of nine cen 
contains the titles and prices of novels by the following authors 
Baker, Wm. M. 
Benedict, Frank Lee. 
Black, Wm. 
Blackmore, R. D. 
Braddon, M. E. 
Bronté, Charlotte, 
Emily. 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 
Collins, Wilkie. 
Craik, Mrs. D. M. (Miss Mulock.) 
De Mille, James. 
Dickens, Charles. 
Edgeworth, Maria. 
Edwards, Amelia B. 
Eliot, George. 
Gaskell, Mrs. 
Gibbon, Charles. 
Hay, Mary Cecil. 
Hugo, Victor. 


James, G. P. R. 
James, Henry, Jr 
Johnson, Virginia W. 
King, Katharine. 
Lawrence, Geo. A. 
Auna and Lee, Holme 
Lever, Charles. 
More, Hannah. 
Olipbant, Mrs 
Payn, James. 
Reade, Charles 
Robinson, F. W. 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Sedgwick, Catherine M. 
Tabor, Eliza. 
Thackeray, Miss 
Thackeray, W. M 
Trollope, Anthony 
Yates, Edmund 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


A Fool's Errand. By One of the Fools. i6mo : 
A Library of Famous Fiction. Introduction by Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. 8vo. 1100 pp. IIl.. 
Helen Campbell's New Novel: 
Unto the Third and Fourth Generation : 
Judge Tourgee’s Novels: 
Figs and Thistles:; A Western Story 
Toinette: A Tale of the South 
Mrs. Stowe’s Tales: 
Poganuc People. Ill 
My Wife and I. 
We and Our Neighbors. 
Betty’s Bright Idea. Ill 
R. W. Raymond's Stories: 
Camp and Cabin: Sketches of Life and Travel in the 
West. Red edges with Frontispiece. ... 
The Merry-Go-Round: Stories for Boys and Girls, Til. 
Brave Hearts: A Romance of California. 111. 


A Study 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

PuTNAM’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE mailed on receipt of siamy. 
Habberton, John.—The Barton Experiment $1 
“The Scripture Club of Valley Rest; or, Sketches of 

Everybody's Neighbors... “ 
Taylor, Bayard.—Beauty an@ the Beast and Tales ot 
Home ..... 
**  Hannab Thurston 
* John Godfrey's Fortunes, ‘Related by Himself. 
“Joseph and His Friend 
“ Story of Kennett.... 
Warner, Susan.—Diana... 
‘“*  Wych Hazel 
‘* The Gold of Chickaree. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
12 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


112 vols. Cloth. Each............$1 

Latest issues: 

Christy Carew. By Mary Laffan. 

Democracy: An American Novel. 

Captain Fracasse. By Théophile Gautier. 

Probation. By the author of “ The First Violin.” 

Auerbach, Mre. Alexander, Thomas Hardy, Richter 
(novels), Turgenieff, Theodore Winthrop, and many 
others, 


Letsure Hour SERieEs. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered 
P the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
wiknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in thia respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.) 


von P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 





Agatha, etc............ 
Bellows, H. ‘f ve William Ellery Channing 
— Blangui’s Political Economy 
Warner Bryant and Putnam. OStudies of Irving 
CHAS. 8CRIBNER’S SONS. 


Burvett, F. H.—Louisiana 





Fisher, G. P., D. D. ~Desonasiousin History and | 

T ee ober cecces ccccnsccecsecococcococe 
Murray, T. C.— Origin and Growth of the Psalms | 50 
Scribner, W.—The saviour’s Converts.......... 100 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 


nathows, Julia A.—Nettie’s Mission, Margery’s 
City Home,and Rosy Conroy..... .. .....+++ 





Redford, C.—The Kingdom.... ..... .-......00+ 1 25 
D. APPLETON & CO. 

Geikie, C., D. D.—Life and Words of Christ.... 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Farrar, Canon.—St. Luke........cc-ce-eeeeeceseces 110 
M. L. HOLBROOK & Co. 

Klemm, C.—Muscle Beating. ..........-.-eeeeee 30 
1. K. FUNK & Co. 

Blackie, J. S.—Self Culture............. seeceeses 10 
Knight, Charles.—History of England.......... a 
D. LOTHROP & Co. 

FB. Li. M.—Omward.......cccccccccccccsscccccevccees 
GEO. MUNRO & Co. 
Hay, M. (.—For Her Dear Sake.............--- . 2 
Hope. Stanley. -A New Godiva. 2 
Scott, sir W.- Guy Mannering. 20 
DAVIS BARDEEN & CO. 
Northrup, A. J.—Campe and Tramps.... 1 2 


HARPER BROS. 
Grant, Maria M.—Prince Hugo................- 15 
Thompson, W., D. D.-—The Land and the Book 
AMER. BOOK EXCHANGER, 
-— Munchausen and Guiliver...............0++5 
Knight, Charles.— Popular distory of England 
HOLINESS BOOK CONCERN. 
Davis, Rev. E.—Law of Holiness 


MAGAZINES, etc.—Catholic World, Appleton’s, 
Sth Biennial Report and Anoual Statement lowa 
State Aereaioare College, Report N.Y. Superin- 
tendent of Bank Department on Savings Banks, 
Temperance school, Mischief by Law, Annual An- 
nouncement University of Georgia, léth Report 
Mississippi State Board of Agriculture, Oliver Dit- 
son and Co’s Music, Evolution and Creation, a 
sippi University Lo Magazine of Art, J. Whit- 
ney & Co’s Music, 9th Report Ohio State University, 
Harper’s, Lippincett’s, Atlantic Monthly, Nine- 
teenth Century, Baptist Review, Roman Catholic 
Church. 


50 
WO 








LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ Bunyan” is one of the 
best selling books of the spring season. 

—The ‘‘ Tait ” memoir, with a preface by 
the Bishop of Central New York, has just 
arrived. 

~—It is said that the new bookstore of 
Estes and Lauriat in Boston is the finest in 
that city. 

—Benson J. Lossing is at work on a cyclo- 
pedia of American history, which the Har- 
pers, of course, will publish when it is ready. 

—The late Mr. Keith Johnson left a geog- 
rapby in the hands of Mr. Stanford, the 
London publisher, which is just about being 
issued. 

—The first volume of the famous, and 
justly famous, ‘“‘ American Catalogue”’ is 
complete, and when bound will make a very 
sumptuous volume and a useful one. 

—A.S8. Barnes & Co., of this city, will 
shortly publish a memoir of the late Rev. 
C. D. Helmer, of Brooklyn, whose recent 
death was one of the greatest of losses to 
the City of Churches. 

—Dr. George M. Beard thinks, and dares 
to say so, that American books, like Ameri- 
can silks, must have the stamp of European 
approbation before they can enjoy an es- 
tablished reputation. 

—A Paris librarian has commenced the 
publication of Chefs d’@uvres Inconnus, a 
kind of French “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
comprising the waifs and strays of known 
and unknown authors. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. have issued new 
and cheaper editions of Dr. Chavasse’s 
works for wives and mothers, which we 
know to be among the best of their class 
ever written in this or any other country. 

—The period of Mr. Geddes’s ‘‘ History of 
the Administration of John Dewitt” is one 
of which no other account has yet been 
written, being that from 1623 to 1654, thus 
beginning where Mr. Motley’s leaves off. 

—Dean Stanley is preparing a volume of 
his sermons and addresses for the press. 
They are almost sure to be immediately 
republished in this country, where the Dean 
has as many friends and admirers as at 
home. 

—The city of Rochester, N. Y., has five 
public libraries, including that of the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary there, the aggre- 
gate contents of which are sometbing like 
75,000 volumes. The union of all these in 
one general building is now urged as a 
measure of public convenience. 

—The American Book Exchange is mak- 
ing a constant advance in the mechanical 
execution of its publications, and is issuing 
books that are not only cheap but attractive. 
Knight’s Popular History of England is cer 
tainly a very creditable piece of work. 

~-A German publisher usually prints from 


800 to 1,000 copies of a new book, of which 
100 or 150 are bought by the libraries, sixty 
or eighty are sent to the leading reviews, 
and the rest are distributed among the retail 
booksellers, wh? return at the end of the 
year whatever they have not disposed of. 

—J. M. Stoddart & Co., of Philadelphia, 
announce a ‘*‘ Subscriber's Autograph Edi- 
tion” of the actor and reader, Murdoch’s, 
“Recollections of Actors and Actresses.’’ 
The copies, the number of which is limited, 
are printed on large paper, with various 
features commending them to the lovers of 
fine books 

—The new and revised edition of Miss 
Kate Thompson’s ‘‘ Handbook to the Public 
Picture Galleries of Europe” contains up- 
wards of two hundred outline illustrations 
of the works of great masters, drawn with 
great care directly from the originals. They 
are on a small scale but will be found ex- 
ceedingly serviceable. 

—A very yaluable collection of private 
papers which belonged to the Duc St. Simon, 
the famous author of the memoirs relating 
to the reign of Louis XIV. and XV., has 
been made available for public use in France 
through the efforts of M. de Freycinet, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. It contains 
documents of great interest. 

—Among the treasures in the private libra- 
ry of Mr. James T. Fields, Boston, are the 
original MS. of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Let- 
ter,” a copy of Wordsworth’s poems with 
the author’s emendations, Abraham Lin- 
coln's copy of Pope’s poems, and copies of 
various works which once belonged to Leigh 
Hunt, Scott, Charles Lamb, Gray, and 
Southey. The manuscript of Mrs. Hemans’s 
‘The Breaking Waves Dashed High” Mr. 
Fields has just given to the Pilgrim Society 
at Plymouth. 

—The popular books of the season in Eng- 
land may be discerned in these figures from 
the circulation of Mudie’s great library, 
London. The last volume of Mr. Martin’s 
‘*Life of the Prince Consort,” 2,000 copies; 
the “Biography of Sister Dora,” 1,000; 
Cannon Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of St. Paul,” 1,500; 
the ‘‘Memoir” of the Taits, 1,555; Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘“‘ History of Our Own Times,” 
1,000; the ‘“‘ Life of Bishop Wilberforce, 
1,000; the ‘ Dickens Letters,” 1,000; and 
Mrs. Brassey’s ‘*‘ Voyage in the Mediterra- 
nean,’’ 1,500. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 














HISTORY 


The Book of Common Prayer 


WITH EXPLANATIONS OF ITS OFFICES AND 
RUBRICS 


OF 


BY THE 


Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY AND LITURGICS IN THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, WEST PHILADELPHIA 





There is, at this moment, no subject in which 
the clergy and laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have a deeper interest than in that of 
Ritual] law and liberty. 

This work contains a very thorough history of 
the * Book of Common Prayer,” and a minute 
explanation of all its offices and rubrics. A large 
portion of it has been submitted to eminent 
divines, both among the Bishops and Presbyters 
of the Church, and has received their cordial 
approbation. The well-known ability of Dr. 
Butler to treat of these important questions, 
and his equally well-known fairness in weighing 
the arguments of those whose conclusions he 
may controvert, will, we doubt not, ensure for 
this production, as soon as it becomes known, a 
large demand. 

e work is earnestly commended to the at- 
tention of all churchmen of all schools, in the 
conviction that it will be found to contain a full 
and fair presentation of facts, candidly and 
calmly interpreted. 

3M pages. 12mo. Cloth 
Sent by mail, tree of postage, 


Price, $1.50. 
on receipt of price 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, 628 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“A TALK WITH GIRLS.” 


Rev. Washington Gladden’s article on 
“The Disadvantages of City Boys,” in a 
recent number of St. NICHOLAS, attracted 
wide attention from boys and their parents. 
In the May number the same writer con- 
tributes a paper of equal interest to girls, 
“A Talk with Girls and their Mothers;” 
and there are the first chapters of a capital 


STORY FOR BOYS, BY NOAH BROOKS, 
to continue through the volume. This bright 
May issue is full of the pictures rhymes and 

jingles which have made St. NICHOLAS so 


amous. 
The tirst of the prizes offered by the Mass. 
revention of Cruelty to 








Society for the 
Animals for the publication which best ad- 
vocates mercy to animals has been awarded 
to St. NICHOLAS. 

May number ready April 24th; for sale 





by all dealers. Price 25 cents; €3. 00a year. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York, 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publish Friday, April 23d : 
I. 


Loiterings in Pleasant Paths. By 
MARION HARLAND, author of “Common 


Sense in the Household.”’ 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 
Il. 
Hand-Book of Drawing. By WiLt1aM 


WALKER. With upward of 200 wood-vuts 
and diagrams. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.75. 


III. 
The Life and Writings of St. John. 
By Rev. JAMES M. MACDONALD, D.D. Edi- 


ted with an Introduction by DEAN Howson. 
Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo. A new edition. $3.00. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Recent Publications, 
. 
By FRANCES HopGson Bur- 
“That Luss o° Lowrie’s,” 
etc. 1 vol., 2mo. With a 
$1.25. 
Il. 
The Origin and Growth of the Psalms. 
By Prot. T.C. MURRAY. Llvol.,l2mo. $1.50. 
lil. 


Discussions in History and Theology. 


Louisiana. 
NETT, author of 
* Haworth’s,” 
frontispiece. 


GEORGE P. FisHer, D.D. 1 vol.,8vo. $3.00. 
lV. 

The Saviour’s Converts. By Rev. 
WILLIAM SCRIBNER, author of “Pray for the 
Holy Spirit.”” 1 vol.,12mo. $1.00. 

Vv. 


Lord Beaconsfield; A Critical Study. 
By GEORG BRANDES. Translated by Mrs. 
GEORGE STURGE. 1 vol., 8vo. $1.50. 

VI. 
Natural Science and Religion. 


Prof. ASA Gray, LL.D. 
$1.00. 


By 


1 vol., crown 8vo. 


Vit. 


The Emotions, By James McCosn, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton Col- 
lege. lvol., crown 8vo. $2.00. 





*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, 
by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


T 1 Ald ABA VAT i 
LIPPINGOTES MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY. 
Protusely Illustrated. 
NOW READY. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS. By 





CONTAINING :—1. 


G. Pomeroy Keese. ILLUSTRATED.—2. SUMMER- 
LAND SKETCHES. Chap. XI. THe Backwoops 


OF GUATEMALA. 
TRATED.—3. ADA) 


Dr. Felix L. Oswald. = > 
AND EVE. A Novel. B 
author of ‘‘ Dorothy Fox.” —4. STUDIES IN HE | 
SLUMS. No.1. ATER STREET AND ITs WORK. | 
By Helen Campbell.—5. ‘‘MISS GRIEF.”’ By y | 
Constance Fenimore Woolsov.—6. THE ENG- 
LISH WORKINGMAN AND COMMERC IAL | 
CRISES. By Octave Thanet.—7. ANCIENT 
MASKERS AND MODERN CARNIVAL. B 
Nena Sturgis. ILLUSTRATED. —8. PERSEPHONE. 
Margaret J. Preston.—9. ““‘DOGWOOD BIT- 
TERS.” By Jennie Woodville.—10, A FUNERAL | 
IN A CHINESE FISHING CAMP. By F. M. Os- 
bourne.—11, THE BLUEBIRD’S SONG. By | 
Emily A. Braddock. — THE DEACON WOULD | 
A-WOOING GO. re H. Demeritt.—13. 
LONDON ART SC Ht OLS. Phebe D. Natt. 
14. OUR MONTHLY Goss P.—15. LITERA- 
TURE OF THE DAY. 
gaa For sale by all Book and News Dealers. Terms 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Number, 35 cents 
SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage pajd, to any 
address, on receipt of 2 cents 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








CROWD OUT THE 
I. K. FUNK & CO’S 


STANDARD SERIES, 


Best books at one-tenth usual erie €8 
good paper, — card manilla binding 
9 and 10, Standard Series, 
FARRA RS LIFE & WORK of ST. PAUL | 
Contents and Exte nsive Index Complete; in Two 
arts; each, 85 cents 
Nos. 2) and 21, 
JOHN RUSKINS LETTERS to wonn-| 
i N, 


“DIME NOVEL.” 


Large type, 





In Two Parts; each 1: cents 
OTHER Iss ss 
1. Spurgeon’s Joan PLovGHMan’s TALK and 
Carlyle on the Cuorce or Boor, both.1'2 cents 


3. Macautay’s Essays (8 selected). —- 

4 Ligut or Asia. Edwin Arnold 15 cent. 

6 and 7. Farrar’s Lire or Carist—indexed..5@ cents 
12—19. Knicut’s Porutar History or ENG 

LAND (usual price $18) 8 vols., each...35 cents 

22. TENNYSON’S IDYLS OF THE KING 20 cents 

Sent postage free. Circulars free. Address I. K 


FUNK & CO., 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York 


Ki 





for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 


| judgment.’ 


| Vou. 


Good Books for the Home Circle and 
for Libraries. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING: 


THE NEW PLUTARCH,; Lives of those 
who have made the History of the World, 
16mo, Cloth extra. Per vol., $1.00. 

Biography is history teaching us by example 
“The New Plutarch” tells ot those who have fought 

a good fight, and gone down to the grave honored and 

remembeied because they greatly dared 

VoLt. 1. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and the 
Abolition of American Slavery. By Cuas, 
G, LELAND. With Portrait on Steel. 

An admirable work written with skill and 

—(iScribner’s Monthly 

ll. ADMIRAL COLIGNY, and the 
Failure of the French Reformation. By 
WALTER BESANT. 

“A book which is alive, 
man and a hero.’’—{Boston Advertiser 

VoL. DIL. JUDAS MACCABZEUS, and the 
Revival of the Jewish Nationality. By Lieut. 
C, R, Conver, R.E, 

Adinirably done 
mentous struggle.’ 


Vou. IV. 


and which gives us a real 


A vivid narrative of a mo- 
—(Chure nman 


JOAN OF ARC, and the Expul- 


sion of the English from France. By JANET 
TUCKEY. 
To be followed by volume son “Haroun Al Raschidy”’ 
‘Ale xande r the Great,’ fictor Emmanuel,” “Rich 
elieu,”’ ** Charlemagne and his Time,” &c., & l6mo, 
cloth; about $1.00 per volume 





For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail free 
on receipt of price. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Worthies of Science. 

By Rev. Dr. John Stoughton of London. 
Fresh sketcbes of seventeen eminent men of 
genius, whom the world honors, and wbo were 
triends of Christianity. 12mo. #42 pp. $1 50. 


The Blue-Badge Boys. 


By Miss I. T. Hopkins, author of “Signal 
Flag.” The story of a group of fine village 
lads who took a fancy to see how much they 
could do to make others bappy, and of their 





brilliant success. I6mo. 384 pp. 4 cuts. $1 25, 
Out of the Way. 
By Miss A. L. Noble. A most interesting 


tale for young women, and for all who are 
trying to do good to those who are in need of 
friends and help. I6mo. 240 pp. 4 cuts. $1. 


Into the Light. 

A well-told narrative for thoughtful young 
people, illustrating the evils of the too preva- 
lent skepticism in religious matters, and the 
way of escape into light and peace. Iémo. 
244 pp. 2 cuts. 


Doctor Will. 

By Jennie Harrison, A sequel to “Up 
Stairs,’ following the fortunes of the young 
doctor and bis friends into early manhood—a 
lovely picture of Christian friendship. lémo, 
211 pp. 3cuts. 

Jesus of Nazareth. 
By Wm. Patton, D. D. A plain, simple bis- 


tory of who He was and what He is now. 
Suited for the young. l6mo. 320 pp. $1. 


The Foot on the Sill. 

By Miss H. B. McKeever. A Christian tem- 
perance story, showing the contrast in the 
results of a right step and a wrong step in 
times of temptation. I6mo. 189 pp. 3 cuts. 
90 cts. 


Talks on Home Life. 


By Rev. George Everard. Admirable prac- 
| tical hints forall the inmates of our homes, 
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- Che Home. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. 

HE ‘servant question” will never be settled until 

the “golden rule” is universally observed, and 
the strong and tyrannical lion and the weak and ser- 
vile lamb have come to a friendly agreement and live 
together in harmonious partnership. But, while that 
immediate consummation is hopeless, there are some 
things to be said, and more things to be done, which 
will materially hasten that desirable end. 

Both parties in this contest are to be improved; the 
master and mistress as well as the servant. It is quite 
evident to us all that there are housekeepers so efficient 
and so sagacious that their domestic affairs run smooth- 
ly with the same material that others are unable to 
manage. What is called ‘ executive ability ” is espe- 
cially needed by a house-mother, whatever her social 
position may be. It is essential to the poor woman if 
she would make her family comfortable on her small 
means, and the rich certainly require it for their more 
complicated duties. To lay out well each day’s work, 
to appoint each worker with a wise adaptation to his 
place, is a task by no means easy; but, this being done, 
the result seems easily attained. 

A volume of such theorizing might be written, and 
women would read and forget it. Let us consider, as 
the preachers say, two or three practical applications. 

In the first place, there should be some more decided 
demand for a good character as a part of the qualifica- 
tion of a house servant. As it is, ladies receive into 
their house men and women who have been elsewhere 
discharged for theft, drunkenness, insubordination and 
other vices, overlooking the sin if the work can be but 
temporarily done. Especially is this true in small 
towns and villages. There is no systematic attempt 
to ascertain the character of the servant, and where 
the attempt is made the former employer quite com- 
monly withholds the truth, either from kindness of 
heart or from fear of making an enemy. Occasionally, 
it is true, a discharged servant, or one who has left 
her place in anger, will receive an unmerciful reviling 
from her irate former mistress. But in such a case 
the very apparent ill-feeling prevents the charges 
from having. any weight. Demand, then, of every 
applicant a good recommendation. As perfection is 
the prerogative of the employer, of course some faults 
must be expected; but let the faults be known, and 
then they can the better be overcome. It sometimes 
happens that a girl who has done very wrong can be 
so guided and helped in a position which is free from 
temptation that she may become a good and valuable 
servant. But an almost universal rule might be laid 
down that any real fault"existing at the time should 
not be withheld from the knowledge of the applying 
employer. A general adoption of this plan would 
put a premium upon a good * character.” 

The servant having come into the family, the first 
thing to be done is to establish sympathetic relations 
between the two. A disrespectful familiarity is not 
good for her, but a certain confidence and sympathy is 
possible with the utmost respect. There is a model 
home-keeper who greets her butler, her coachman and 
her maids with as pleasant a good-morning as she 
gives to her guests. She knows the troubles, the sor- 
rows, the joys of her many dependents, and at her 
summer home it is a positive delight to see her greet 
one and another with her sweet dignity, calling each 
of the scores of children about her by name. It is no 
wonder that she is the envy of all her neighbors. The 
daily routine is invested with a charm which takes 
away the weight of burden, and in an emergency the 
opportunity fails before the eager hands and feet. - Ser- 
vants are no more perfect in this family than in others, 
but an intimate and frequent visitor hears no com- 
plaints of them and sees no cause for it. It is worthy 
of mention, too, that in this model household—which 
has a veritable existence—the daughter can, in an in- 
terregnum of cooks, leave her studies and her amuse- 
ments and cook an elegant dinner which the expert 
butler is proud to serve. 

These ‘‘ignorant,” ‘‘low,” ‘‘ coarse” 
are in our homes to be elevated. What do we do to 
accomplish it? We should put tasteful adornments in 
the kitchen and servants’ bedrooms ; offer good reading 
to them and encourage conversation about it; show 
them your most beautiful things in art—the parlor maid 
would treat more carefully the things she appreciated. 
Take notice of a suitable and becoming dress, and re- 
ward any extra efforts to embellish the table or the 
house with thanks, even though the result be some- 
Call them 
off from their drudgery a moment or two, now and 
then, to point out a beautiful cloud or a brilliant sun- 
set; give them tickets occasionally toa good enter- 
tainment; arrange a half-day’s excursion, to see the 
ocean or some other beauty in nature; in short, do 
any of the things that suggest themselves to you 


servants, too, 


what short of success to your own eyes. 
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when you have once established the servants in your 
thoughts as a part of the household to be cheered, en- 
couraged and educated. Whatatrouble! No, not a 
trouble! A little care and thought it costs, but more 
than compensation are the worry and fret that are 
saved. 

If you are a Christian master and mistress you ought 
to consider them as the weak ones whom you are to 
serve. If they bear a burden for you, you have also a 
burden to bear for them—their ignorance, their vul- 
garity, their stupidity. If you are not a Christian 
master or mistress, try what that change in yourself 
would do toward smoothing your household machin- 
ery. Fenelon said, ‘‘ We must truly serve those whom 
we appear to command; we must bear with their im- 
perfections, correct them with gentleness and patience, 
and lead them in the way to heaven.” 








KEEP NEAR THE CHILDREN. 
By Sarak K. Bo.iton. 


As we come into maturer years we let the natural- 
ness and sincerity and cheer of childhood die 
out of ourlives. Lines trace themselves along the fore- 
head or about the eyes. The mouth grows hard and 
fixed. We become cautious and calculating lest some- 
body wrong us. We hedge ourselves about so that 
nobody can see the real workings of our hearts. Ah, 
we have gone too far away from the children! 

We have forgotten that every person is a mirror in 
whom we see ourselves reflected. If we give a smile 
we get it back again. If we are gentle it begets the 
same. If we trust, we are trusted. We need to take 
little children on our knees; to feel their arms about 
our necks; to get interested in their ingenuous 
lives; to talk more with them. It is well said that 
whoever can interest a child can never fail to interest 
older people. 

We need the tenderness of children. An eye that 
moistens with sympathy, a hand-grasp that shows a 
heart back of it, a voice that has been attuned to the 
sweetness of the Gospel; all these increase influence 
a hundred fold. In the temperance crusade at the 
West, when a company of Christian women went from 
one saloon to another to pray, in one town, adozen little 
boys ranged themselves along the curb-stone, and stood 
silent, with caps off, as those earnest prayers went up 
to God. As soon as the meeting was over they hast- 
ened to the next saloon and did the same. When 
asked why they did so, one little fellow, with a radiant 
face, answered, ‘‘We are keeping the wind off you 
while you pray.’’ Blessed childhood! whose tender 
heart the cares of life have never hardened. 

We need the cheer of children. They are happy over 
the smallest things. 

‘* By nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled witb a straw.” 

The snow in its glistening purity was made for them. 
When the spring comes they gather aprons and caps 
full of May-beauties and innocents, or later in the 
season, ox-eyed daisies and clovers, and later still red 
and yellow maple leaves. They keep their hearts close 
to nature. Life is brimful of joy, and their cup runs 
over to all who come within their reach. 

We need the faith of children. They believe in the 
kindness and sincerity of poor human nature. They 
are never looking for deception and rarely find it. 
They believe in ‘the good and therefore humanity 
shows its good side to them. They have faith in God. 
They pray as though, as in the days of old, they were 
in the arms of Christ. They know no doubts; they 
expect nd disappointments. God is never a great way 
off. They get close to the throne and simply love 
him. 

A touching story is told of the little son of a deceased 
government official in St. Petersburg, Russia. Desti- 
tute, his wee sister crying for food, he wrote on a 
piece of paper, carried it to the nearest church, and 
put it in the alms-box. A priest saw him do it, took 
it out and read : ‘‘ Please, God, send me three copecks, 
to buy my little sister a roll.’ The next Sunday the 
minister told the incident and nearly a thousand dol- 
lars were collected. If we prayed as children pray 
we should not have to wait so many years for the 
answers as we sometimes do. 

We need the simplicity of children, in speech, in 
singleness of purpose, in purity of motive. There is 
very little duplicity in life. We are seen just about as 
we are. Better be what we desire than attempt to 
seem. It pays to cultivate the highest virtues and 
have the cleanest soul, because the world sees and 
copies. We are only epistles known and read of all 
men. We need their pure Anglo-Saxon language, their 
directness of speech, in pulpit, in press and in daily 
converse. The great master of monosyllables has held 
his power largely over the British nation from his 
simple language born of a pure character and an honest 
life. If more ministers preached as though they were 
talking to children the truth would get into more 
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hearts. We are all children, at best, and have their 


needs. 
“For men are only boys grown tall, 
And hearts don’t change much after all.” 

We need the naturalness of children. Untrammeled 
by formal society laws, giving true courtesy and gen- 
uine affection out of earnest hearts. We need the 
Christ nature. 

“ A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.”’ 

We need to learn of children the way that leads up 
higher. ‘‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” 

Let us keep near the children. 








HOW TO BREATHE. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 

HAT becomes of the breath which passes from 

your lips? Is it merely harmful—merely waste? 
God forbid! God has forbidden that anything should 
be merely harmful or merely waste in this so wise and 
well made world. The carbonic acid which passes 
from your lips at every breath—ay, even that which 
oozes from the volcano crater when the eruption is past 
—is a precious boon to thousands of things of which 
you have daily need. Indeed there is a sort of hint at 
physical truth in the old fairy tale of the girl from 
whose lips, as she spoke, fell pearls and diamonds; for 
the carbonic acid of your breath may help hereafter to 
make the pure carbonate of lime of a pearl, or the still 
purer carbon of a diamond. Nay, it may go (insucha 
world of transformations do we live) to make atoms of 
coal strata, which shall lie buried for ages beneath deep 
seas, shall be upheaved in continents which are yet un- 
born, and there be burnt for the use of a future race of 
men, and resolved into their original elements. Coal, 
wise men tell us, is, on the whole, breath and sunlight 
—the breath of living creatures who have lived in the 
vast swamps and forests of some primeval world, and 
the sunlight which transmuted that breath into the 
leaves and stems of trees, magically locked up for ages 
in that black stone, to become, when it is burnt at last, 
light and carbonic acid, as it was at first. For, though 
you must not breathe your breath again, you may at 
least eat your breath, if you will allow the sun to trans- 
mute it for you into vegetables; or you may enjoy its 
fragrance and its color in the shape of a lily or a rose. 
When you walk in a sunlit garden, every word you 
speak, every breath you breathe, is feeding the plants 
and flowers around. The delicate surface of the green 
leaves absorbs the carbonic acid, and parts it into its 
elements, retaining the carbon to make woody fiber, 
and courteously returning you the oxygen to mingle 
with the fresh air, and be inhaled by yeur lungs once 
more. Thus do you feed the plants, just as the plants 
feed you, while the great life-giving sun feeds both; 
and the geranium standing in the sick child’s window 
does not merely rejoice his eye and mind by its beauty 
and freshness, but repays honestly the trouble spent on 
it, absorbing the breath which the child needs not, and 
giving to him the breath which he needs. 

So are the services of all things constituted accord- 
ing to a Divine and wonderful order, and knit together 
in mutual dependence and mutual helpfulness; a fact 
to be remembered with hope and comfort, but also 
with awe and fear. For as in that which is above 
nature, so in nature itself; he that breaks one physical 
law is guilty of all. The whole universe, as it were, 
takes up arms against him; and all nature, with her 
numberless and unseen powers, is ready to avenge her- 
self on him, and on his children after him, he knows 
not when nor where. He, on the other hand, who 
obeys the laws of nature with his whole heart and mind 
will find all things working together to him for good. 
He is at peace with the physical universe. He is 
helped and befriended alike by the sun above his head 
and the dust beneath his feet; because he is obeying 
the will and mind of Him who made sun, and dust, and 
all things; and who has given them a law which can- 
not be broken. 








IN THE SICK ROOM. 
WHAT TO DO IN EMERGENCIES. 
By Miss E. R. Scovit, 
Of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

HEN an accident happens there is too often val- 
uable time lost in frantic rushing hither and 
thither, or in hasty application of unsuitable remedies 
tuat do more harm than good. A little self-possession, 
and the exercise of a certain amount of common sense, 
will enable one to be of the greatest use at such times 

and perhaps even the means of saving life itself. 
Every household should have a store of simple reme- 
dies, and also antidotes for some of the more common 
kinds of poisons. They should be kept where they are 
easily accessible, not in a locked closet of which the 
key is sure to be lost at the very moment when it is 
most needed, and in a place well known to each mem- 

ber of the family. 
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In very severe cases of burns or scalds the nervous 
system is so prostrated by the shock that there is often 
less suffering than when the injury is slighter. The 
pulse will be small and quick and a stimulant should 
be administered without waiting for the doctor. A tea- 
spoonful of raw brandy, or a tablespoonful in an equal 
quantity of water, may be given. 

The whole theory of dressing is to exclude the air. 
The more effectually this is done the greater will be 
the relief afforded. 

When only a small surface is injured, an artificial 
skin may be formed with flexible collodion; or if that 
is not at hand common mucilage or gum arabic dis- 
solved in warm water will answer. As one layer dries 
another should be painted over it. 

Carron oil is an excellent remedy. It is a mixture 
of lime water and sweet or linseed oil in equal parts. 
It is said to derive its name from a town in England, 
the seat of large iron works, where its virtues were 
first discovered and where there was ample opportu- 
nity to test its merits. 

The honor of introducing ether to the world as an 
anesthetic belongs, in part at least, to a Boston den- 
tist, and it was one of the same fraternity who discov- 
ered the efficacy of bi-carbonate of soda in the treat- 
ment of burns and scalds. It is related that in order 
to demonstrate its good effects he suffered a stream of 
boiling water to be poured on his wrist, then applied 
the soda, and in a miraculously short space of time 
every trace of soreness had disappeared. 

The common kind used for cooking purposes may 
be employed. A thick layer should be spread over the 
part and covered with a light wet bandage, keeping it 
moist and renewing it when necessary. 

When the clothing takes fire it is well if the victim 
have presence of mind to stand perfectly still. Motion 
fans the flame and causes it to burn more quickly. He 
may throw himself on the floor and roll over and over, 
but never move from place to place seeking help. A 
woolen shawl, piece of carpet, or rug, may be wrapped 
tightly around the person, not covering the face, and 
if there is time to wet it so much the better, but there 
is not an instant to lose, particularly if the clothing is 
of cotton. The great object is to prevent the flames 
from getting down the throat and the chest from being 
burned. 

In a severe cut on the finger, when the flow of blood 
renders dressing it a matter of difficulty, it may be 
checked by tying a string tightly around the base of 
the finger. It must then be washed in cold water and 
the cut can be dressed at leisure with diachylon or 
court plaster, and the string removed. 

Bleeding from the nose may be stopped by lying flat 
on the back, with the head raised, and the hands held 
above it. The nose must be covered with a cloth filled 
with pounded ice, or wrung out of ice water. The head 
should never be held over a basin, as the position en- 
courages bleeding. The blood may be received in a 
wet sponge. 

When any one coughs or spits up blood the first 
thought is that it must be from the lungs. A slight 
knowledge of the characteristics of the blood from dif- 
ferent parts that may come through the mouth will 
sometimes save much needless anxiety. 

Blood from the lungs is always bright red in color, 
because it has just been purified by contact with the 
air. It is frothy, mixed with mucus, in small quan- 
tity, and is usually coughed up. 

Blood from the stomach is dark red, almost black, 
is mixed with particles of food, comes in large quanti- 
ties, and is vomited. 

Blood from the mouth and gums is of ared color 
and usually mixed with saliva. Unless it has first been 
swallowed, it is not vomited or coughed up. 

In hemorrhage from the lungs the head and shoul- 
ders must be raised. Some physicians recommend a 
tablespoonful of table salt to be given in a tumbler of 
water. It is always safe to give cracked ice. 

Bleeding from the stomach may be checked by the 
application of a mustard plaster over the stomach; 
cracked ice should be given and the doctor sent for. 

In bleeding from wounds or recent amputation there 
are three things that may be done: 

First, press the finger or the hand over the bleeding 
point. 

Second, press on the main artery supplying the 
wound, or, if this cannot be found, apply a bandage as 
tightly as possible above the wound. An excellent 
tourniquet may be improvised by knotting a handker- 
chief loosely around the limb, thrusting a short stick 
through it and twisting it tight. 

The blood from an artery is bright red and comes in 
spurts with each beat of the heart, while that from 
the veins is a dark purplish color and flows in a steady 
Stream. When the bleeding is from an artery the 
pressure should be applied between the wound and the 
heart, when from a vein the limb must be compressed 
beyond the wound. 

Third, raise the part above the rest of the body, that 
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the blood may drain out of it, and support it on pil- 
lows. It should be bathed in ice water and have ice 
wrapped in cotton cloths laid on it. 

If faintness ensues the sufferer should not be imme- 
diately roused, as this is nature’s remedy and acts by 
lessening the force and activity of the circulation. 

A physician should be called in as soon as possible. 


FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PIANO PLAYERS. 
By Mrs. A. E. Barr. 

HE Relation of the Keys to the player’s own mood 

is very remarkable; pay attention to this fact 
and you will soon perceive that in certain moods you 
play best in their corresponding keys. The sympathy 
of music with human tempers needs no explanation ; 
every woman who plays knows how often a good, 
quiet hour with her piano takes the place of a good 
cry in her own room. One of Schubert’s friends used 
to say, ‘‘I am often cross before sitting down to the 
piano, but a good scramble through a symphony cures 
me.” 

If an old man sang cheerily in the key of E major, 
and a girl inthe key of C major, even a tyro in music 
would feel that the key of C was better adapted to the 
old man, and that of E to the young girl; and if a 
lover began to sing in the key of E flat we should cer- 
tainly expect his ditty to end in a calamity. The works 
of the greatest masters are examples of this regard to 
the mood of keys. Beethoven could not have written 
his Pastoral Symphony in the same key as that of the 
Heroic. 

Nearly all Italian music lacks this fine shade of 
sympathetic adaptability. Warriors die singing runs, 
and heroines use their last breath to execute chromatic 
scales, and expire in trills and grace notes. Gluck, 
Grétry, Mozart and the finest modern masters never 
destroy character to enhance brilliancy. Now human 
moods are variable but musical moods are constant, 
consequently the pianist can always find a sympathetic 
key. For the key of 

C major is noble and frank. 

C minor, pathetic. 

D major, brilliant. 

D minor, melancholy. 

E flat, grand and pathetic; it is a semitone higher 
than D major, but does not in the least resemble it. 

E major is sparkling. 

E minor, sad. 

F major, mixed. 

F minor, saddest of all keys. 

F sharp major, hard and sharp, because loaded with 
accidentals ; the minor of this key is also hard. 

G major, warlike, but not as grand as C major. 

G minor, next to F minor in pathos. 

A major is a very brilliant key. 

A minor the simplest and least brilliant of all. - 

B flat is grand and pathetic. 

B major brilliant and gay, and 

B minor peculiarly adapted for the artless and sin- 
cere melodies and moods; but if a test is wanted as 
to the effect of keys in music, just 

IN SINGING 
to the piano, avoid those accompaniments that try 
to make a sensation by rapid fingering. It is better far 
to occupy the right hand with the full tones of the 
middle octaves, for the great point’ in an accompani- 
ment is to make the key felt. 
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MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY IN GERMANY. 
By ANNIE L. Hype. 

-\YUCH a lot of children as there were! Good Frau 
Fliedner used to laugh when the grand ladies for 
whom she worked in Munich asked how many children 
she had. ‘*Not one too many,” she would answer. 
She did not tell, though the neighbors knew, that the 
nine little boys and girls were not all her own: that 
little Hans was her sister’s child, adopted when too 
young to even know that he was an orphan; that lame 
Peter was the son of a poor Italian exile who died in 
Munich after a long sickness, carefully nursed by 
Frau Fliedner. She had taken the poor lame boy into 
her large family and large, loving heart, and very few 
there were that knew he was not her own. Too many 
children? Nota bit of it! What good times they all 
had together; and how Frau Fliedner’s face fairly 
shone with good nature when in the evening the father 
came home from his work, the big bowl of hot soup 
was placed on the table, and all the nine gathered 
around it for supper, laughing, talking, brimming over 
with health and good spirits. Hungry! That was no 
name for the relish with which they finished up every 
mouthful of the black bread and soup which you, dear 
American child, accustomed to nice white rolls and 
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butter, oysters and cake, would think very poor stufl 
for the evening meal. 

There was not much money in this family, if there 
were many children. Both father and mother worked 
hard, and Johann and Apnette, the two eldest, also 
earned something which helped to buy the black bread 
and soup. There were patches in the shoes of the lit- 
tle Fliedners, and patches on their elbows, and very 
big patches on their knees; and they did not have very 
warm flannels in winter or very thin clothes in sum- 
mer, but they did not care much about such little 
trifles as long as they were all well and so happy to- 
gether. Andthenthere was Dotkins. What a delight 
to all the family was Dotkins! She was the sweetest, 
dearest, cunningest little baby girl, the child of a poor 
widow who lived in the upper story. She did not 
wear a pretty white dress all ruffled and trimmed, nor 
any pretty ribbons or sashes or bows, but only a dark 
stuff dress, and a close-fitting cap that showed a little 
of her yellow hair brushed tightly back from the round 
face; but such a dear little face, such pretty blue eyes, 
such dimples, and smiles that showed two tiny white 
teeth! There certainly never was any baby half so 
charming as Dotkins; and she was handed about from 
one to the other of the delighted children when the 
pale mother brought down her knitting work to sit a 
while with Frau Fliedner of an evening. 

There was unusual quiet and an air of mystery per- 
vading the children, one morning, that seemed to indi- 
cate something uncommon. The good mother often 
said when they were noisy she was not troubled about 
them, it was only when they were quiet she suspected 
mischief. To-day Margarita, instead of wiping the 
dishes with her usual energy, had been fifteen minutes 
behind the door whispering with Franz, who ought to 
have started for school long ago. Hans and Kar! had 
been under the side table ever since breakfast, con- 
cealed by a long cover that reached the floor, and 
Katrine and Marie, instead of dusting and clearing up, 
had tied their hats over their long yellow braids and, 
after a whispered conference with the plotters under 
the table, had started down the street, their red cheeks 
growing more rosy in the sharp November wind and 
their eyes shining with bright expectancy. 

‘It’s going to be just lovely, Katrine! 
we saved all our pennies !”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the other, hurrying on, ‘“‘ and I think we 
can buy that rosebush the baker’s wife said she would 
let us have, and some nuts and apples.” 

‘*And Margarita has nearly finished a pair of stock- 
ings, and Annette has bought a new neckerchief for 
her; and did you know, Katrine, that papa and Johann 
have bought a chair? a real big arm-chair, where 
mamma can rest herself evenings.” 

‘* Franz told me about it; the dear mother, she does 
not think we remember her birthday. I believe she 
forgets it herself!” And so the planning and schem- 
ing went on all day, and Frau Fliedner did her washing 
and ironing all unconscious of the surprises preparing 
for her. What was little Peter doing in the meantime? 
Some weeks before he had strolled into the Marien 
Platz and sat there listening to the military music, 
thinking somewhat sadly that he, alas, could not work 
and earn pennies, and there was very little he could do 
for the dear mother. ‘Such a good mamma as she 
is!” said he. ‘‘I could never buy anything nice enough 
for her,”’ and he remembered, with tears in his eyes, 
how many nights she had rubbed his acking limbs 
when she was tired with a hard day’s work. ‘I am 
only a trouble to her,” said the little fellow, tightening 
his fingers around the crutches she had bought for 
him, ‘‘and she is as good to me as if I were her own 
child. I can only pray the dear Lord to bless her.” 
The sweet musical tones fell on his ear and at length a 
light seemed come into his pale face. ‘I'll play a 
sweet tune on my violin to her and teach the others 
some words to sing with it,’ thought he; “the dear 
Lord has not made me strong to work for her as the 
others do, perhaps he meant I should only just please 
her by doing the best I can—and I can play.” So he 
comforted himself. 

The birthday evening came at last. Frau Fliedner 
had been gone nearly all the afternoon, carrying home 
a basket of clean clothes to some distant part of the 
city, when such a sight met her eyes as she entered 
the doorway! The children came dancing around her, 


I’m so glad 


there was such a shouting of ‘‘ Dearest mamma!’ ‘A 
thousand greetings!" ‘‘ A thousand kisses!” ‘* Look, 


look!” And such a hugging and kissing, and before 
she could speak they had seated her in the grand chair 
in front of the table which was spread with the little 
gifts. In the center stood the rose-bush, arvund it 
were set lighted candles making a gay show in the 
quiet room, the children crowded around her, their 
arms encircled her neck, their warm kisses fell on her 
cheeks, she could only murmur, ‘‘ My darlings, my 
darlings, thank God for you all!” Just then came in 
little Dotkins carrying a big seed cake, rosy and smiling, 
with a kiss for every one. Whatan evening they had! 
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How beautiful was the red neckerchief on mamma’s 
neck, how warm and large were Margarita’s stockings ; 
although one was larger than the other they were ad- 
mired by all. Above all, how elegant was the arm chair 
with mamma in it smiling at every one with grateful 
tears in her eyes. How they played ‘ blindman’s 
buff,” and ‘‘ hunt the slipper” and how Dotkins was in 
everybody’s way and laughed and shouted as loudly as 
any of them. At length the happy evening drew to a 
close ; there was suddenly a hush, a pause of expectancy. 
The children formed a half circle, taking hold of hands 
in front of their mother, a sweet gravity in their loving 
eyes. Little lame Peter came forward with his violin ; 
he played a few chords and then the sweet childish 
voices chimed in joyous unison : 
Out in the forest 
When the night comes, 
All the wild-wood creatures 
Hurry to their homes, 
Rabbits to their covers, 
Birds to their nest ; 
Every heart is saying 
“* Mother’s love is best.” 
In the great city 
Where the shadows fall, 
All the little children 
Hear the mother call; 
Loving is their welcome, 
Peaceful is their rest, 
All the little children 
Know mother’s love is best. 


Small the gifts we bring her 
Yet she holds them dear! 
On her birthday evening 
bing we loud and clear 
Thanks to God who gave her, 
That we are so blest ; 
For of all the mothers 
Our mother’s love is best! 

** Schin, schin!” called Dotkins clapping her hands, 
as the last note died away. While Frau Fliedner took 
the little lame boy into her arms, kissing his tearful 
eyes and trembling lips. ; 

‘* Peter’s gift was the nicest of all!” called out the 
children. 

‘“‘Yes,” said Frau Fliedner softly to him, ‘‘ Peter’s 
gift was the nicest of all!” 

NorRwIcH Town, Conn. 








LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
WILD ANIMALS. 
By A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 


OME persons like to keep wild animals, even fero- 
S cious beasts. It is lawful to do so, else there 
could not be any menageries. But the owners of ani- 
mals which are naturally savage must keep them from 
doing mischief. No one can keep a bear, or a bull, or 
even a ferocious dog, and, when the creature has bit- 
ten or gored some one, say, ‘‘ I thought I had tamed 
him.” There are a great many stories illustrating 
this. A man out a-walking one Sunday, in the streets 
of a Massachusetts city, heard cries for help, and, run- 
ning around a corner, saw a drover lying upon his 
back in the roadway, trying his best to hold the end of 
a rope by which he had been leading a bull. The bull 
had turned upon his leader, who was in a sore strait. 
The pedestrian approached to give aid, but the bull 
rushed upon and gored him. The court said the owner 
must pay damages. The lawyers made some curious 
arguments: that the man hurt had no business to be 
pleasure-walking on Sunday; and that he was in fault 
for interfering with the bull. But the judges said 
those things made no difference. 

A man in Wisconsin carried some dancing bears to 
Madison City for exhibition. First he got a permit at 
the mayor’s office, and then led his pets out upona chief 
street to dance for the amusement of the populace. 
Instead of amusing a spirited horse which was just then 
driven along the street, the performance frightened him 
into a run, the carriage was overset, and the occupants 
were thrown out and badly hurt. The court said that 
the persons injured should have damages. This was 
partly because streets are for travelers, not for exhibi- 
tions and performances. The owners of a traveling 
menagerie once started, early in the morning, almost 
before light, to lead the elephant from one village to 
another. To hinder the boys on the way from seeing 
him for nothing they covered him with a canvas. 
This made him look so strange and hideous as he ad- 
vanced along the road that a gay horse coming took 
fright, and his driver was thrown out and hurt. He 
sued for damages. But the court said the elephant 
was a traveler. His owners had as gooda right to 
lead him along the highway as the other man had to 
drive his horse; and if the elephant went peaceably, 
without antics or wild conduct, he was not to blame 
for the horse being scared. 

For a good many years the proprietors of Congress 
Spring at Saratoga have kept deer in their park. 
Now, some deer in the spring of the year are liable to 
be savage. One spring morning a young lady who 





was walking in the park was attacked by a large buck, 
which pushed her dewn and gored and bruised her 
severely. In her lawsuit the proprietors said that they 
supposed the deer were tame; and, besides, they had 
put up notices about them. The court said this was 
not enough; whoever keeps animals which are by na- 
ture wild and savage must take sufficient precautions 
to prevent their doing harm. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

HEN youall grow up I am sure the North Pole 

will be found, and you will tell the world all 
about the questions that are bothering them so now, 
for you are so bright about answering the questions 
that Task you. Here come a whole troop of boys tell- 
ing me about that rat-catcher’s animal. They came 
tumbling in together, so that I can hardly tell who was 
first. Thank you for being so prompt. 


HARTFORD, April 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I think I have found out what the Mongoose Man had with 
him. It was an Ichneumon, which lives in Egypt. It is a lit- 
tle larger than a cat. It isan inhabitant of N. E. Africa and 
Egypt. Its food consists of rats, reptiles, birds and eggs. In 
Egypt it is used for clearing houses of rats. The Mongous 
of India is a little smaller than the Tchneumon. As you asked 
to see who would be the first to write you, I thought I would 
try tobe. From one of your nephews, A. W.G. 

‘* Bessie” gives about the same information, and is 
very welcome among the nieces. Harry Waterman's 
also came in with the first answers. He says: ‘I 
study at home, geography, arithmetic and the piano 
teach me.”’ Fora ten-year old boy his letter is very 
well expressed. 

Now this question is settled, there comes another. 
Let us see who gives the best answer to it. 


Troy, N. Y., April 7, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

lam very much obliged to you for sending me that card. 
I think that, although I did not receive a prize, I learned to 
spell a good many words I never knew before. 

I want to know if you or any of your nephews and nieces 
can tell me what “ John O’Groat’s"’ house is? I know that it 
is the most northern point of Scotland, but I should like to 
know who John O’Groat was. 

I bave tried almost every way I know of to find cut, and I 
should be very glad if you could tell me. I am twelve years 
old. Your little niece, KATE C. DEW. 


LANCASTER, Mass., April 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have often thought about writing to you, but never had 
anything in particular to write. But when I saw Amy’s ques- 
tion about the “‘sen”’ [ thought I could answer it. The sen is 
used in Japan and is worth about one of our cents. I have an 
uncle and aunt in Japan, and when they write letters to us 
the stamps say “ five sen,”’ and our stamps say “‘ five cents ;’’ 
that is the way I happened to know. My aunt sent some 
Japanese dolis to my little sister and me, and she said they 
looked and were dressed like the children she saw every day. 
Their dresses are long and they look very queer. She sent 
some pith flowers rolled up and dried like little sticks. I will 
send you a few of them, and if you put them in water 
they will open. We put them in one by one, s0 as to enjoy 
them longer. I am nine years old and go to school. It is 
vacation now and I am trying to teach my little sister,;who is 
six years old. 

If you will allow me to be one of your nieces I will write 
again and tell you about my home and my studies. 

Yours truly, Mary A. H. 


If you keep on as you are studying now, Mary, you 
will leave many girls of yourage behind you. Noticing 
facts and comparing them is the way all the great 
scientific men have found out the marvelous things 
they know. And another good way to learn is to 
teach. That seems funny, doesn’t it? But it is true. 
Teaching your little sister not only does her good but 
does you good also. Thank you for the pith flowers. 
We expect to have a little birthday party at our house 
soon and I will amuse the children with the flowers. 
Be sure to write again. 


HOME AMONG THE TREES, Feb. 16, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Iam going to call you so if you wil) allow such a large girl 
as myself to own you. I am twenty, and have had poor bealth 
for quite a number of years. I know all your nephews and 
nieces, also feel acquainted with a good many of the writers of 
The Christian Union. I have read it ever since it was pub- 
lished. Mother was a subecriber at first, and now grandma 
is and she lets us read it. 

I want to thank Laicus for his letter, “ For people who do 
not read;” it just suits me exactly. If he reads the children’s 
letters he will see this, and if be does not I shall feel better 
for having expressed my thanks. I have just been studying 
what little I could find about the * Seven Churches of Asia.” 
A Bible dictionary, small one, and an illustrated Testament 
were what I had. How little and poor it makes one feel 
to know there isso much we can never know, and so much 
we would like to. Sometimes it makes one feel like being 
covetous when you read of so many good books to Pe read if 
they only lived near atown library even. But there are a 
great many more worse off than I, than there are that are 
better; so I must be glad to think I am as well off as I am. 
And as the years go on I can gathera little more all the while. 
I think Zouri’s Christmas was splendid! Children’s stories 
are oftentimes the best, they are so much simpler than the 
stories for older folks. 

Well, Aunty, 1 could tell you about lots of pets, for 1 love 
to have them, but fear if I write too long you will not be 





Aunt Patience. But I must tell the little folks thatd have a 
cat that istwelve years old. Her name is Beauty, and she 
has lost nearly all her teeth; do you suppose I could get her 
faise ones? Say, Little Folks. Last summer she brought me 
twenty-six gophers in two weeks, caught in the fields. She 
would bring them to the house, call me as if I were her 
kitten, and then after I had praised her would expect a saucer 
of milk for her pay. If I scold her about something, and 
sometimes she needs it, she will bring me a mouse for peace 
offering. Don’t you think her a funny cat? 

Hoping Aunt Patience will adopt me in her family, I will 
try next time not to trouble her so much. 

Your new niece, CARRIE R., 8. 

Laicus has read your letter, Carrie, and is glad to 
know his letter helps you. It would not surprise me 
to know that you had learned more about the ‘‘ Seven 
Churches” than many who have whole cases full of 
reference-books. Your cat must be a remarkable one, 
and those creatures she catches, the gophers, are some 
more animals for my young people to inquire about. I 
am hunting about to find the “ trouble.””. Where is it? 


y Boston, Easter Sunday. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I had a splendid time Easter Sunday, and I saw Aunt Lizzie 
make some nice Easter eggs purple. Will you please write 
about lions, tigers, and dogs, and Indians. I go to school and 
I learn a great deal. Birdie, my sister, wishes you to write 
about chickens and hens if you can next Sunday. I am 
gOing next summer where there isa nice house, where there 
isa stone bridge. I ama boy six years old and Aunt Lizzie 
wrote this letter. I like the letters which are in The Chris- 
tian Union very much. Good-by, Aunt Patience. 

CLARENCE DE W. 

I'll tell you, my dear little Clarence, what we must 
do. We must ask the editor to give us some first-rate 
stories about lions and tigers and Indians. Tell Birdie 
that the most I know about hens just now is that they 
will go where I’ve planted my sweet-peas, and that we 
haven't had any little chickens this year. Please write 
me. 


GENEVA, N Y., April 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


You asked bow to keep a cat from coming near a canary 
bird. This isa good way; take a piece of wire and heat it 
very hot, then when the cat comes around the cage touch the 
wire to her nose. She won’t come near your bird again. An 
English lady told me this. 

Please count me in as one of your nephews. 

Yours truly, Moss M. C. 

Oh dear! if that’s the best way I think I will not get 
a cat but will catch my mice in traps—if I can. If you 
have a sister Laura, give my love to her. 

Frank May’s communication is received and ac- 
cepted with thanks. If ‘‘ Brooklyn” will look in 
either a large ‘‘ Worcester” or ‘‘ Webster” he will find 
the word ‘‘dudder,” meaning to shiver, to tremble. - 
Have sent letter to De Forrest which I hope is received. 
— Letters which I write to my nieces and nephews 
and send by mail are sometimes returned with this 
request: ‘ Direct your letters to Streetand No.” But 
how can I direct to street and number or give full 
name if you do not give it to me? I can guess a good 
many puzzles, but not that. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
CHARADE. 

My firs‘, an abbreviated name; 
My second for itself will speak ; 
From my third if you take a drink 
*T will for an alternative seek. 


My whole with an artist’s skill 
Weaves a web, rich, bright and fine, 
And each of us who has the will, 
Though poor, may say, “ "Tis mine.” 
FRANCESE, 
EASY ENIGMA. 
22 letters. 
My whole was a very renowned and celebrated person who 
flourisbed in the fifteenth century. 
My 2,3 is a pronoun. 
My 11, 8, 9, 10 is to wander. 
My 1, 5, 17, 18 is the destroyer of our youth. 
My 6b, 14, 12 is an enemy. 
My 6,7, 16, 13, 21, 3 is not plentiful. 


My 19, 22, 20, 4 is an incursion. M. W. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
Across: 1. In solar. 2. A Latin preposition. 3. A star of 
the third magnitude. 4. An evergreen tree. 5. In lunar. 
Down: 1. Inlunar. 2. Tourge. 3. Astar of the first mag- 
nitude. 4. Aline. 5. In solar, DE FORREST. 


EASY SQUARE WORD. 


1. A common word just now. 2. Harmony. 3. A Latin 
word meaning shine. 4. Moreicy. 5. To gain knowledge. 
F. 


ANSWERS 70 PUZZLES OF MARCH 31. 

Shakespearean Eniqma.— 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For lean oft loses both itself and friend. 

Hamlet, Scene Xd. 
(Helen was the Wite of Agamemnon’s brother.) 
Concealed Cities.—1. Lyons. 2. Paris. 3. Cordova. 4. Calcutta. 5. Be 
nares. 

Word Square.— 


RE 
EA 
AG 
Cc R 
H E 
.8 


Answers received trom A. B 
Sherwin, John Tuthill. 


hattuck, Lightfoot, Helen 8., Frank @ 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


COMMON PRAISE SE HYMNA «flexible 


covers), by J. H. WATERBURY, ise wonderfully 
good, compact and cheap collection of 150 stan 
ard hymn tunes, 170 standard hymns, and nu- 
merous chants. Examine for Sunday- -School or 
Congregation. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN. 


vised and improved by the author, and is a fine 
cantata for May and Flower Time. 
($1.25 


EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK. ,#;* 
EMERSON. A very superior Anthem Book. 
WHITE Roses, (30 cts.) Best Sunday-School 


Song Book. 
(50 cts.) Good music, a 


ROBI NSONAD :. poem to recite, tableaux, 


and amusing action, founded upon the adven- 
tures of “‘ Poor Robinson Crusoe.”’ By A, DARR. 


Temperance Jewels. 


Book. 
or Pre aux Clercs 


FIELD OF HONO 1($2.00), by HEROLD. 


A famous opera, Just published. 


THE SORCERER, #1: SULLIVaN's 


Best Opera, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


Ready April 20th. 
THE NEW 


unday -School Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD 
THE BEST SONGS. 


THE BEST AUTHORS ! 


Don’t Fail to Examine It! 
Send Early. 
Orders Filled in Turn. 


Price in Boards, $30 per 100; 35c. by mail. 
BQ One Copy sent in paper covers, as soon as published, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





(75 ets. ) by G. F. 
ROOT. Just re- 


(35 cts.) Best Temperance 





BOSTON. 














NEW EDITION. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engra 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES, 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


ALSO, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 
OPINIONS. 


"Whe value of the work for definitions is not to 
be overestated. [W. D. Howells. 
prong The definitions, s nonyms, superior to 

4 any < (Prof. Hera Abbot, Harvard. 
@quperior in a respects to any other known 
to me. George P. Mareh. 

he Standard in Wisconsin, and likely to re- 
main so, (Hon. A. Wilson, Wis, Att'y-Gen, 

| ge nae, to every student of the English 
language. M. R. Waite, Chief Justice U. 8S. 
Miers than any other, literary power in making 
the usage of Am. people. | Prof. A. Phelps. 

oO the work, I quite agree with the Chief Jus- 
N tice in his estimate. Wm Evarts. 
yr get Webster’s New Edition, with its val- 
d uable additions, and you get the best. 


o question, it is highest cuthority in orthog- 
G. & C. Merriam, Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 


raphy and pronunciation. (Wm. 7. Harris, 


Webster Abridgments, —publishea by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York. 
Webster’s Primary School Dict’ y 4 Eng’s 
7) — ct) ee a4 ee 

$44 
many 
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@ An Album in Russia cloth -erthes we tact inches wide — 
Id title, containing two accurate photo-views of New York and 
Brooklyn, taken from the two piers of the East River Bridge, showing 

the Great Bridge already finished, according to authentic sion 

Length of Panorama, 6 feet 6 inc hes. By mall, in nest case, prepaid, 

to a part U.S. jcansda, = Rages for $1. 

anteed or money re funded. ) 

lishersof New York. 
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DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets., WN. Y. 
DRESS SILKS. 


DAMASSE, %4-INCH, ALL SILK, $1, SUPERB QUAL- 
ITIES, $1.25, $1.50. 
BLACK BROCADED’ SATINS—NEW DESIGNS 
BLACK and COLORS, 2%-inch, at $1 


BLACK GROS GRAIN, 


WARRANTED IN EVERY WAY, 


ae 95 OTS., 


-, $1.10, $1.25 up 
coLors 


At 55c., c., 8c., $l up 


MILLINERY SILKS 


Largest Stock. 








Greatest Variety in this City 


PARASOLS 


AND 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


HANDSOME PARASOLS, LINED, TRIMMED, LACE, 
AND FRINGE, $2.50, $3, $4, $5. 
FINER GRADES, DAMASSE, PERSIAN, BROCADED, 
EMBROIDERED, AND PAINTED, 
$6.50, $7.50, $9, up 
CHILDREN’S FANCY PARASOLS, 25¢ 
SUN UMBRELLAS, TWILLED SILK 
$1.50. $1.80. 


, We., 
K, 22 & 


75e., $1 
24 inch, 


EVERY STYLE AND DESIGN IN MOUNTINGS, 


OUR FASHION QUARTERLY 


FOR SPRING NOW READY, 


Embodied in its 132 pages will be found 
Cheice Literary Selections, together with 
other matter, lilustrative and Descriptive 
ot the Geeds Contained in our Respective 
Departments; with the Lewest Prices 
Affixedtoeach Article. 








SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 





SINGLE NUMBERS, 15c. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 





56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST.,N Y 


NEW YORK 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one Deparsmonte. filled with 


New and | Choice oo * for the 
Spring Trade 











Scorn 
R2eR5> 
727 





Matt ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


1880. J ONE S . 
Choice Spring Goods. 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


a, 





Suits & Cloaks. 
‘ a” 
Dress Goods Z , 


Z 
a* Z Housefurnish’ « Geods 


Boye’ Suits. Z Silverware, 


.. Glassware. 





4 


Linens, 2 


Silke. Ps 


>. 





s. Cc Crockery. 
&. 


JONES © 


| SIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. vE. | 
: AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 














| 
o———0 8 





AITKEN, SON 


& CO, 


Invite attention to their selection of 
made-up lace goods, comprising strik- 
ing novelties in Garden Hats, Shade 
fans, Fichus, Jabots, Collarettes and 
Breakfast Caps. 


BROADWAY, 
Cor. 18TH Sr. 


THE LARGE STOCK 


OF CHOICE 


Carpets, 


Oil Cloths, 
& Mattings, 


Selected by the late 


Geo. E. L. Hvatt, 


FOR SPRING TRADE, 


Is now offered at RETAIL 
AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices 
TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Purchasers will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call at once. 


273 CANAL STREET, North Side, 


A tew deers east of Broadway. 





Foreonal and Housekeeping outfits fur- 
nished. mples fre end 3-cent 
stamp for Illustrated c atnlosue, 00 pages. 


McElhinney & Van Hoesed, 


24 W. (4th St.,N.Y., 
IMPORTERS 


FINE MILLINERY. 


Our show-rooms are now blooming with an im- 
mense assortment of TRIMMED BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS of the latest designs. UNTRIMMED 
HATS in great variety, suited to the more fastidious 
tastes. 








FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Special oftering on Thursday. %0 DOZ. PONJEE 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, new styles, to be sold at 
25 cents, worth cents 

In this department the assortment is complete and 
prices low 


JAMES MeCUTCHEON 


has Removed his 

LINEN BUSINESS 
FROM 

845 Broadway 


TO 


10 East 14th St., 


Near 5th Ave 





Household and 
Family Linens 


mS A Specialty 
For Thirty Years 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
packege, in lengths from one to ten vards each. Send 
or Circular about Knitting Silk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 











CARPETS. 


New Designs for Spring Trade. 





(= Prices Far Below the Market. 
Axminsters, 

Moquettes, Tamntaeonears te deesiane 
Royal Wiltons, 4 aS ry ye TE. 
Velvets, —— 
Body Brussels, 





Smali, neat patterns in Brus 
sels, Tapestry and Ingrains, 
spe cially designed tor coun 


Cottage Car- 








pets 4 try houses, probably the 
ialty | largest assortment ever 
a specialty. offered in the city to select 
( from 

i { All the new fabrics for Hang- 
Curtain and | ings and Coverings. Im 
4 mense Stock of Lace Cur- 
Upholstery tains Window Shades in 

Goods great variety 
" § An Entire Cargo of White 
Mattings. ) Check, and all the new Fancy 


Styles and Colorings. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 & 191 Sixth Av., cor. 13th St. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(iN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 





= SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
. JON ES . cote Sinih 
Back a Shoulder Brace 
shoes ‘Z Zz “Laces. 

Z Is 80 con- 
Carpets. a Z Gloves. structed 
pinata 2 — thatitgives 
Upholstery. “7, _& Hosiery. a strength- 
_ A Z —_— ening sup- 
Furniture. Z Z Millinery port to the 
_— Z Z — back and 
D tics. Z 2 Gents’ I Furn’g G’ds draws the 
— Z shoulders 


back 80 as 
to expand 
the chest, 
throwing 
the body in 

toan erect 
and grace- 
ful posi 

tion. 

Price $1.50 
by mail. 
Give watst 
measure. 
Send tor 
circular 
and YY’ 
trated 
price-list of 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City 


COMFORT CORSET. 


Ladies rpaed in every town to act as Agents for 
the COMFORT CORSET. Ladies can make 
from $10 to $15 per week. Sample furnished at whole- 
sale rates by mail, prepaid. Send for circular. 


WwW. C. ROCERS, 


Ne. 99 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents Wanted os Gables 


for 
The New 

‘GEOFFREY CRAYON” EDITION OF 

InvING’s COMPLETE WorkKS, ,04°%, 
monthly volumes, of which the first is now ready. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
AGEN S: thoughts on Mor. 
eR, Home, AND Heav- 


EN in Prove and poetry by 300 Best Authors. i- 
ted by Thee. Cuyler, Db. DD. Elegantly Iilus- 
trated. Pleases a 75. lao, 
Curiosities OF THE BiBie. introduction by ° ° 
Vincent. D.D., $i. -75. Asingle Canvasser has ac- 
tually sold ov a N 00 Copies. Moopy’s AurHorizep 
fe RMoNs, S2. Mailed on receipt of price. E. B. 
REAT, Publisher, No. 80 Broadway, New York. 


DELLS See SS 


ZEuL, Davis & Co., Jadelphia. 


AGENTS ~ bn Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
8, 475 Ilustrationsand Maps. 


e 1 
WANTED once ae. com poseneare 
one vol.)ever published. Price, a enn 
BRADLEY, GABRETSON & CO., 66 N. 4th St., Phil’ a., Pa. 























Send for Illustrated 
Circuians and Proof 
at $150a month 

is ‘made selling our 
‘ew Books. Golden 





fe —_ *. a. best. 
Two Med 1878 
Selling better yy ever. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, N., 
New York.’ CUnaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.”’ Subserip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: 


field street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Shunway & Co., 21 Brom- 


Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Husurance and Financial, 


—The course of the Stock Market during 
the week illustrates the unwisdom of dealing 
in WallStreet at the present time. For some 
time the operators for a deeline have been 
artificially tightening money by locking up 
large sums iv their vaults, shipping it to 
Boston, and employing other expedients not 
unfamiliar to the street, with the result of 
forcing the brokers to pay an exorbitant 
commission for loans over the legal rate and 
compelling many weak holders of stocks to 
sell out. How or when this will cease, 
whether by the natural gravitation of cur- 
rency to New York as seems not unlikely, or 
with the conversion of the present bear 
clique into bulls, it is impossible for anyone 
on the outside to say and in the uncertainty 
the best advice we can offer is the familiar 
recommendation of ‘ Punch”— “‘ Don’t.” 
An instance of the extreme precariousness 
of the situation is afforded by the course of 
Louisville and Nashville on Saturday, which, 
without any apparent cause that anyone 
could discover, fell from 152 to 115 and thea 
reacted to 124. In mining stock, which at- 
tractsscarcely less attention now-a-days that 
railway securities, the event of the week has 
been a fall of ten per cent. in Chrysolite— 
from 28 to 18, though it has since reached 
to 21. 








CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 


I always read with great interest your In- 
surance Notes, though they are entirely out 
of my line. I wish you would givea standard 
article on the insurance fraternities which J 
find growing amazingly throughout the coun- 
try. I refer to such forms of life insurance 
and protection as the Knights of Honor, the 
Royal Arcanum, the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, and others of the sort. They are 
of course getting very cheap insurance at 
present. They seem to expect an increase in 
the cost, but not nearly up to the rates of the 
regular stock and mutual companies. Said 
companies are evidently “down” on these 
fraternities. If you bave some writer who 
can give a standard article on what the organ- 
izations referred to may expect as to their 
death rates—on what is needed in them (if 
anything) to make them answer their full! pur- 
pose of insurance, and not simply present 
protection—etc., from an unprejudiced and 
utterly unbiased poiot of view, I think you 
would be doing service to many of your read- 
ers, 

I can see that if such article were favorable 
to the K. of H., R.A., A.O.U.W., &c., it might 
not be well received by your insurance adver- 
tisers—and these fraternities offer no “ad's.” 

The above matters were started in my mind 
by Mr. Atkinson's letter in The Christian 
Union of Feb. 25. 

Yours, etc., LIGHTSEEKER. 

HIS letter is one of several similar in- 

quiries which have been addressed to us 
on the subject which is attracting evidently 
considerable interest, and is certainly of 
very considerable importance. We say un- 
hesitatingly and in a word that all such 
insurance fraternities, however honest and 
sincere the promoters of them may be, are 
ll-advised and not to be depended on; and 
we advise our readers not to take insurance 
n them. Our reasons for this judgment 
may be very briefly stated. 

The object of insurance is to insure. To 
be of any value to the insured he must have 
a reasonable degree of certainty that, in 











case of his death, his wife or his children 
will receive the money which has been 
pledged to him. In this respect money in- 
vested in insurance companies differs from 
other investments. If it is at all of a specu- 
lative character, if any degree of uncer- 
tainty attaches to it, it ceases to be valuable. 
Now insurance offered by a fraternity does 
not insure. In the case of death a man’s 
wife or children may receive a considerable 
sum of money; they may receive a small 
sum of money; they may receive nothing; 
they have nothing to rely upon; there is 
no certainty of payment. 

All these fraternities, though they differ 
in their methods, are based upon substan- 
tially the same principle. A thousand men 
in acommunity constitute a royal arcanum; 
in case of the death of one or other of the 
members the other 999 shall contribute a 
dollar apiece to the widow. The only as- 
surance that the widow has of any payment 
is that the 999 members will fulfill this 
pledge; that is, that no changes in their cir- 
cumstances will make them unable to do so, 
and no changes in their feeling and judg- 
ment will make them unwilling to do so. 
This does not give any basis on which any 
man can rest with any degree of confidence. 
Number one dies, the 999 pay in their dollar 
apiece; number two dies, the 998 are some- 
what less inclined to pay in their dollar 
apiece; when ten years have gone by the 
living are less inclined than before to pay 
in their dollar apiece. It is the experience 
of all insurance companies that large pro- 
portion of insured discontinue the payment 
of their premiums, and abandon their poli- 
cies for one reason or another they give up 
their annual payments. The insurance 
companies provide against this by securing 
in one form or another a large reserve, and 
on this reserve they draw for the payment 
of policies as they become due by death. 
In the fraternities there is no such reserve; 
the only capital of a fraternity is the readi- 
ness of its members to make their payments 
when they are called upon so to do. Such 
a fraternity is stronger in its first year than 
in its second, and grows weaker and weaker 
every year of its existence. The man who 
paid one dollar and died in the first year 
had a reasonable assurance of getting some- 
thing for his widow; the widow of a man 
who has paid thirty dollars and dies after 
fifteen or twenty years after insurance is 
pretty sure to get little or nothing. 

The co-operative system can be and is 
carried out in life insurance, for every true 
life insurance company is practically a co- 
operative organization. The difference be- 
tween the fraternities and the regular 
insurance companies is not that one is co- 
operative and the other not, but that one con- 
ducts its busines in such a way as to secure 
a reserve fund which it may draw upon 
to secure its obligations, and the other 
trusts to the ability and inclination: of its 
members for all its funds. The one does its 
busieess like a merchant who keeps a cer- 
tam balance at the bank and a credit 
founded upon that balance on which he can 
draw for his business exegencies; the other 
does his business like a merchant who never 
knows where the money is to come from to 
meet to-morrow’s notes or accounts, and 
spends half his time in running about the 
streets to dun his creditors, or borrow from 
his friend in order to meet his obligations 
as they mature. The bankruptcy of such a 
man is always inevitable. We advise our 
inquiring friends to take wise measures to 
ascertain what are the thoroughly trust- 
worthy life insurance companies, and to 
make a provision for those dependent upon 
them by a policy in such a company; not 
going to the one that is the cheapest, or 
that makes the most flaming offers of the 
greatest advantages; but to the one whose 
well conducted business gives the greatest 
assurance that it can and will fulfill its 
promises. 


—The New York Insurance Department 
reports the following number and amount 
of industrial or prudential insurance poli- 
cies in force Dec. 31, 1879, in the several 
companies which are doing business in that 
field : 

Metropolitan, of New York 
Provident Savings, of New York 
Germania, of New York 


John Hancock, of Boston. 
Prudential, of Newark.. 


N aoe. amonee. 


Totals.. . 60,371 


—The “ Little Chief’’ Mine, of rasan me. 
Leadville, pays its regular dividend of 
$100,000 per month out of the net earnings 
of the mine. This is the third dividend of 
like amount earned and paid since the Com- 
pany took possession of its property iu Jan- 





uary,' besides paying for the dead work, 
re-timbering, and other extraordinary ex- 
penses incident to commencing the scientific 
development of a mine. It is officially 
stated by the officers of the Company that 
for every dollar of ore taken out of the mine 
there has been placed in sight over three 
dollars in reserves, and that upon this prin- 
ciple both the ‘ Little Chief’’ and the 
“Chrysolite” are worked. 

—Another nomination for Insurance Su- 
perintendent has been made by Governor 
Cornell. Charles G, Fairman, Esq., editor 
of the Elmira ‘‘ Advertiser,” is the present 
nominee, The nomination was referred to 
the Insurance Committee, who reported 
favorably, and April 15th Mr. Fairman was 
confirmed by the Senate. 

—Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the first mortgage bonds of the Akron 
Sewer Pipe Company, which are offered for 
sale by the New York, New England and 
Western Investment Company at par and 
accrued interest. 

FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 

FROM MONDAY, APRIL 12, 
APRIL 17. 


TO SATURDAY, 


Government Bonds.— 


(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 

Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
April 12. April l4 = April 17. 

SB Bocncudeces 

6s, ISSO, c.. aceeuay 

 sagdetacatinad 

_ = ae 

5s, 1881, r 

5s, I*81,c.. 

432s, 1891, r. 

4448, a c 

4s, 1907, 

4s, 1907, ; 

6s, curre ney, 1895, r. 


Bids for State Bonds.— 
Hee class A,2 to 5.8m. “4 


109 
.109 
...100 
.. 100 


100 N, sp P 
Ode Ohio 6s, “ai 
.106, Ohio 6s, "86... 
- -108%@ Tenn. &. 0. ibe 
° .. 10842 T. 6s., reat ee 
. 68, due 89 or 9... .109 Tenn. . a. . 
. & 8. J. due 86. 106 /Va 


‘xme . 
. 68. cn. 2d 8... 
NS EE ae 
Dis. Col. 3.658, r....... 9 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 
4.8434@4.85 


3 days. 


London prime bankers, "48734 @ 4.88 


FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 








Securities, 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

mf and sell all issues of Government 

in large or small amounts, at cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnish information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are pees ive information in 
regard to first class Rai way Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission,at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U. 8. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

{a9 We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, an 
other securities. 

Py have issued the Seventh Edition 

of ‘‘Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 





25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission tree aces 
al! Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. k 
Exchange. 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 





Vou. XXT., No. 16. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


- PHELPS, 
Fahtres STOKES. 
SON FELPS STOKES, 
é. OLCO 


BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., N. Y. 
ISSUE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8ell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


of eCULAg NOTES WITH LETTERS 
DICATION,—This system of TRAV 

LERS CREDITS is most simple and conve = ‘its 
Circular Notes are for £10, £4 £50 
Sterling, and are payable to the order of the = 1- 
ler whose signature is authenticated in the Letter of 
Indication. The Letter of Indication oontains a List 
of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to lead- 
ing Bankers everywhere, and will answer for addi- 
tional Circular Noves that may be ordered by mail. 


ITTLE CHIEF MINING COMPANY, 
Rooms —_ 51 57 BoreEt Buitpina, } 
No. 3 Bacapwar, New York, 
April 15th, 1880. 
The Board of zrastees have ar day ae lare da 
MONTHLY DIVIDEN No. 3) of ONE PER CENT. 
on the TEN MILLION DOL LARS gi0-400 Goo. capital 
stock of this C omre*y, amounting to ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS ($100,000), or FIFTY CENTS 
PER SHARE, out of the third Month's net earnings, 
payable at the Central Trust C Jompany on the 25th inst. 
ransfer books will close 7 ot and re-open 
April 26th. KAY, 





Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24th, 1880. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Pusatetee received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st soeenty, 1879, to 
31st December, 1 2 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5, 5,371, 048 49 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
'e Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 
Losses paid during the - 
same period. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- —_—— -—— 
miums and 
Expenses. . . ..$840,72 


The Company has the a Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise . 1,307,900 00 
Real “Estate and — ‘due the 
Company, estimated a 
Premium Notes & Bills Bveinaks . 
| RE CE eee: : 


$12,437,739 51 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 


3,875, 101 26 


$8,875,558 00 


500,000 00. 
1,522,826 35 
231,455 16 


Total Amount of Assets 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits ber be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le; representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fhira of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of Os outstanding cersificates 
of the issue of 1 redeemed and paid to 
the holders thevets,, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent pai 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 
—— 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EDxUND W. Cor izs, 
Joun E.L.iorrt, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Grorce W. LANE, 
Roser L. STUART, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


Sec’ye 


J. D. Jongs, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. Russet, 
JAMES 

Davip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwi D. Morean, 
Ww. STurGis, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM Bryce, 
Josi1aH O. Low, WitiiaM H. Foaa, 
Wiu1aM E. Doper, Peter V. Kina, 
Royal PHELPS, Txos. B. CopprNaTon, 
Tuomas F. Youngs, Horace K. Tuv RBER, 
C, A. Hann, A. A. VEN, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, WILLuaM DEGRooT, 
WiLtiiamM H, Wess, Henry Couuina, 
CuaRLes P, BurpEeTT, Joun L. Riker, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres.” 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





38] 





First Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


AKRON SEWER-PIPE COMPANY, 


AKRON, OHIO. 


gonaon value of the real estate and improvements, 
0,000. Total amount of first mortgage bonds, 

$5, O00, Title perfect. Ten years torun. Denomina- 
tions $500 each. Interest7 Re re 7 per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York, ril and October. 
Net income from the works, over $: ),000 per year 

We offer, subject to prior sale, the unsold portion of 
these bonds at par and accrued interest 
THE NEW Bis S NEW ENGLAND ae WESTERN 

VESTMENT COMPAN 
Nos sr and 33 Pine Stre et, | New York 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(Incerperated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. Y. 





ASSETS ......... 84,98: “226 91 
SiR PLUS 572,454 06 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
before insuring elsewhere. 

NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERMS, 

Afcer the premiums for three or mre years 
have been psid. upon receiving the required nvutice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
Policy in force without further payments, for 1s 
FULL FACK, for sucha period as the ENVIRE 
RESERVE will carry it 

Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance #s provided 
for above, the full f »rce of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
es within three years after the original de- 


fau 

The p ew frm of KEndownent Policy provides: 
Thatif the ENTIRE RESERVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance tu the end of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shal! be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
attheend of theterm, thus guaranteeing to the 
=_— holder in every eveat the full value of his 


NO SURRENDER of the Policy ts required 
y wo notice from the policy-holder, on bianks 
tur’ ished by the Comoany 

AFTER THKEK YEARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDIILONS in regard to travel residence, 
occupstion and cause of death are meres, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
f ty ri a FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department: 
Boreel Bae ENE 17] Broadway. 
Yw. BALDWIN, Sap’ t 


CONTINENTAL INS. Cco., 
100 Breadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 


Reserve for re-insurance of outstand- 
WE PREEIG ho coer cvsnneescngces sees ssecee 
Reserve representing all other aeime 





$1,132,518 32 





and udivided profits. 240,351 16 
Capital paid in in Cash . 1,000,000 00 
Unallotted Surpius (reserved for con- 

tingencies)...... Bert t tte e et eeeeeeeeeeeees 65.000 00 
FRE Ran cvecesceseesscene cvccscescees 1,040,319 8 


brea Cash Assets, Jan.1, 1880. $3.4 478,188 | 76 
s Company conducts its business under the 
ponsetaeieae of the p~ York Safety Fund Law 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


WINCHESTER’S ~ 


OUGH CORDIAL 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF 


THE COUGH, 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the 


OF 


Throat and Lungs. 


Upon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought and 
care been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have been incessantly 
experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. We assert 
it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An assertion which experience 
will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations 
in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as any other 
that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be responsible for 
every hair’s-breadth in which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCH ESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, gentle, 
soothing expectorant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives, 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give prompt relief even 
when every other means has be+n tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


CHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 JOHN STR EE T, NEW YORK. 


0O- 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


WIN 


No. 








BR OOK L YN A D VER’ TIS! S EM EN! S. 











CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 








as Churches, etc., known to_the pub x" since 
$26. are made at“ THE MENEELY ELL 
NDRY,’? West Troy, . New oo 
Cataloques free. No "haan 


Rod ota 





HURCH 
USHIONS 


AL80, se DRESS AnD SLEEPING 
RING PILLO 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING se 





The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLEC TORS. 
Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEA&T, and the BEST TAGH'T known for 
Churches, Stores, Sh w Windows, Parl ors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 
Send size of ro m. Get circular and estimate. 
A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, 
= them tv the shape ot the feet. 








conform- 
All should wear 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY 


And he alsu makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 


INHALER. 








For the purpose of Expanding the Chest. All persons 
troubled with short breathing, weak lungs, or con- 
tracted chest, should have one always with them, to 
be used trom time to time through the day. It will 
surely benefit and aore lite. Sent by mail on receipt 
5 cents, padres C B. DICKINSON, 349 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.. Manufacturer ot the’ Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Inseet Gun, Dickinson's No. 1 and 2 syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods, Send for circular, 


GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WAREROOMS, 


607, 609 & 6/1! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 
AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 

ENGLISH LINOLEUM Eight Yards Wide, cut to fit Halls, bining-Rooms and Kitchens, without Seams 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS in all Widths. WHITE HOLL 
DOW SHADES. 


AND, GOLD BAND and DADO WIN- 





Prices always as low as the quality of the goods will admit. 
MME. A. BENTLEY! 1839. i8so. 
428 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


eee overs  HARDENDERGH & CO 


in Bonnets and Round Hats cof the latest Parisian 
style and desig 
B.—Full fine ot mourning goods at reasonable > 
price 8. SUCCESSORS TO 





BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
AND A GYNERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCHRIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
Cor. Henry St., BROOKLYN. 


CORSETS. 


H.C. WALTERS, 

161 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Imports the most elegant shapes in 
PARIS MADE COUTIL AND WOVEN CORSETS. 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 


A full line of C. P. A LA SIRENE CORSETS at im- 
porter’s prices. 


\\ 
Lon # a9. \ Wr’ 
Scanvers % \ 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 


Carefully Selected Patterns of 
ETC., 


CARPETS, 


OF ALL GRADES. 





Axrminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cioths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 





Department in charge of MISS DALY, 
Gaynor’s, Broadway, New York. 
attached to the Department. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 
G@uope. All the novelties in NECK WF AR received 
as soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 


formerly of 
A fitting room 








ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to Dayton & CarTER, 


530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
FALER IN 


HOUSE - FURNISHING coops. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 








large assortment of Retrigeraiors, also Garden Vases 


213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, ) Park Ohairs and Settces. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


FERRIS’S 


OCHKAN SALT 








Prepared especially for bathing purposes, so that one 
may have the benetits of ocean bathing at home. It 
18 LiVigorating, cleansing and healing. For children, 
invalids, or any that teel debi itated, it is of great 
value. After a journey or a day’s work (his prepara 
tion makes bathing a delight. The best remedy known 
for Catarrh. If your druggist fails to have it, send to 


EDWIN FERRIS & CO., 
SaLt DEALERS 


183 and 1 and 185 | w ashington ! St. ° _New York. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 2c. tor One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 


Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price 
COSTELLO & COULD, 
Manufacturers of S. M. Needles, 
Boston, Mass, 


No. 71 Sudbury Street, 





Corset. 


Hercules Supporting 











Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed . 
40. 2) Woven, ‘Spoon SGM a. coatssoael 2.75 


This new acd improved Abdominal Corset ts so 
constructed us to give a natural and permanent 
supp: rttothe abdomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or lose its shape, avoids ali pressure on the chest 
and imoarts an elegant and graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. 
Sam pies sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole M’t’rs, N. 


8., or 


Y. 





Chickering 
PIANOS 


RA N DS. 6 feet long; same action and 
qualit of tone ce 4a cur LARGE 


CONCERT GR 
Ree most popular style 
i-e of the present day: 
7% octaves; new 
im- 


style of cases, patent dEPEATiIANG AC TION; 
proved Music Desks, &c. 


St she past 56 years the 

ANDARD PIANO of the 

orld; being copied not oniy 

in this country but oF all the leading manufso- 


turers of Europe. 
* During the tcon- 
10 B UWYERS " ditions of Mrade, | of 
greatly reduced weteun i. you A, LF 
ood instrument, this t¢ an opportunity seldom of- 


ered, as Our Pianos are all of the BEST workman- 
shipand of the HIGH EST STANDARD of musical 


excellence. 
PIANOS of Our 
ozs. and ether 
- take 


SECOND-HAN x 


change for new instruments— = Tittle used 
prices from $200 te $300. GREAT BA used at 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave.. N, Y. 





$150 TO 8400.—Al! strictly firat- 

c lass.—Sold at wholesale factory 

prices sHEST Hovors at Centennial 

Exhibition. Mathushe stp s Scale for Square Grands. 

Finest U prights: ~% America. — 12,000 in use. 
Catalogue of 48 pag 

JUBILEE ORGA Nn. the best in the werld. An 

5 stop organ only $65; 13 stops, 97—Circubar free. All 


sent on 15 days’ trial—/reight free if unsatisfactor 
Factory, 57th St. and 10th Ave. SHEET 
MUSIC at \ price. Catalogue of 

3,00 choice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. ORGANS 
Add 


M EN DELSSOH N 


PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 


IANTI- 
MOTH 


*Carbolized Paper. 

A few sheets placed amcne 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
rotects them aga nat 
BCS of Moths. Will 
Bt ne Vi, HAT rea 




























hand, and putup in the most workmanlike manner. “| 








For infants & invali 

Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, aon 
oians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
eooked food, and chi 


erefore suited to the | 


a 


oo oe ake no —— 
ae. cts. and upwards 
WOULRICH & CO. on every 
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Farm wale Harden. 


PRL UNING. 
“AVING secured a well rooted and 
healthy stock, pruning to promote 
vigor is no longer required; and, if 
health and vigor areali we seek, Nature 
may be left to take her course. What 
else do we seek? Each man, before he 
decides to prune, or asks how to do it, 
must answer this question to his own 
satisfaction. Unless he has some idea of 
what be wants no one can give him in- 
struction in the art of attaining his 
wishes. All this is obvious enough, yet 
it needs to be insisted upon; for pruning 
is not a magical art, por a system of 
routine. It isthe application of common 
sense methods to securing definite ob- 
jects. 

Suppose we have a young orchard; 
the trees, after their first summer, stand- 
ing from four to six feet high and irreg- 
ularly branched. If we desire that, 
when full grown, they shall carry their 
principal branches only two feet above 
the ground, we must cut the tops back, 
to assist the formation of stout lower 
limbs. If we wish, on the contrary, for 
tall trunks, we must imitate Nature’s 
method of forest pruning: let the trees 
grow stocky and remove the under 
branches, a few each winter, after they 
have become half an inch or an inch in 
diameter. Too much haste in this work 
will leave the stem slender and weak. 
Meanwhile we select, from all the hori- 
zontal shoots, those which please us 
best for principal branches; and we en- 


scourage their growth by cutting off the | 


twigs which do not suit us. If we care 
for an evenly balanced head we prune 
those shoots which project too far, mak- 
ing them a little shorter than those 
which extend in the opposite direction. 
We always cut to a bud or twig that 
points the direction in which we wish 
the growth to proceed. Some fruit trees 
are naturally fastigiate or upright grow- 
ers and it is difficult to give them suffi- 
cient spread. Rapid growth, whether 
caused by rich soil or by excessive prun- 
ing, increases the tendency of the young 
shoots to assume the perpendicular. It 
is a good rule, in these and other cases 
of special difficulty, to do nothing unless 
one knows what to do. An expert 
pruner will give what shape he pleases 


to a tree; but the inexperienved must | 
combine judicious boldness with judi- | 


cious caution. 

Natural symmetry requires the pres- 
ervation of the axis or central stem, 
from which all the branches are to radi- 
ate. If the main leader or topmost up- 
right shoot is lost, two or three others 
commonly usurp its place and strive for 
supremacy. If allowed to grow together 
they produce a fork; which, aside from 
its lack of symmetry, is a cause of weak- 
ness and decay. 
peculiarly from this cause. The remedy 
is the removal of all but one of the up- 
ward shoots. 

More rarely, but often with evergreens, 
the leader is not replaced by nature, or 
not immediately. If there is no twig so 
well situated that it may be bent upward 
and tied into position it becomes neces 
sary to force a new leader into pushing 
itself up, by severely pruning the top- 
most horizontal shoots. They must not, 
bowever, be cut off entirely; since from 
their bases new buds are to be expected. 

Orchard trees are, generally, allowed 
to increase in size, without limit; but 
grapevines need to be confined to pre- 
determined spaces. We must decide, in 
advance, how many vines shall occupy 
an acre and whether they shali be sup- 


ported by posts, trellises, arbors or other- | 


wise. A vine which bas attained its full 
size must, on the average, be deprived 


each winter, of as much growth as it had | 
gaitied during the previous summer. It | 
must have stems that are never cut 

Lut down to which every. | 


themselves; 
thing else is cut back and from which 
everything is renewed. 

The first object of the pruner and 
trainer is to form these permanent 
stems or arms and secure them in their 
permanent positions. He begins by 
cutting the stock back after its first 
summer till the number of buds remain- 
ing is equal to the number of arms 
desired; generally from twoto six. In 
some cases, however, as where single 
vines are trained to the top of a house, 


Peach trees suffer | 


_THE CHRISTIAN UNION. __ 





the main stem is allowed to become very 
long before permanent arms are selected. 
The cane that has once borne foliage or 
fruit never does so again, but from 
it spring other bearing canes the next 
season; and others from them the season 
afterwards; so that fruit and leaf pro- 
duction perpetually recede from the root. 
So far, there is no essential difference 
between a grapevine and a fruit-tree; 
but grapes are borne upon this season's 
growth, cherries and stone fruit in gen- 
eral upon that of last season, while 
apples and pears commonly require two 
seasons for the formation of fruit buds. 
Tnis peculiarity of the grapevine sug- 
gests asimple and common method of 
renewal; which is the easiest and most 
satisfactory to inexperienced persons. 
The bearnng shoots of each summer are 
cut back the next winter to two or 
three buds. The very lowest or basal 
bud is apt to give a cane which does not 
bear, which may be rubbed off or pre- 
served for anotber method of renewal, 
in which two sets of canes are raised 
each year, the bearing canes at pruning 
time cut clean off and the others short- 
ened to afew buds. There are many 
other systems of renewal for vines and 
many methods of training trees. We 
have given those which are most readily 
understood and most useful to farmers. 


French White is the best flavored ruta- 
baga. Keyes’s Prolific is still the earliest 
smooth tomato, but small and inferior. 
| The favorite, for general use, is the 
| Acme, which is early, smootb, prolific 
| and solid, but with a purplish shade of 
color. Golden Trophy, of a rich yellow 
| shade, is equal to the original Red Tro- 
phy, which is yet a standard sort. We 
omit, for the most part, Mr. Hender- 
son’s remarks upon such varieties of 
vegetables as have been, in previous 
years, fully described in his own and 
other seed catalogues; also upou new 
| sorts that are not of special value. 





The Early Snowball is the earliest 
cauliflower and, also, the largest and 
most certain to head. It isdistinct from 
the Erfurt and superior toit. The Im- 
proved Long Orange carrot is the best 
fora general crop. The Dwarf Sandring- 
bam celery is always solid and, where it 
does well, nothing else is so good. Cros- 
by’s Early for first crop, and the Egyp- 
tian for late use, are the best varieties 
of sweet corn. Sion House and Tele- 
graph are the best long cucumbers for 
forcing; Improved White Spine for open 





| air culture; Green Prolific for pickling. 





WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 
For the week ending April 17, 1880. 





BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 17,048 
pks.; exports were 3,456 pks. 

The market bas been quick and receipts all 
taken this week. On new spring make there 
is not so much difference in quality between 
the private dairies and creameries as at other 
times of the year. This dealers are quick to 
note, and pay almost as much for the private 
dairy as for creamery make. This brings fine 
creamery stock pretty close down to dairy 
prices, and sweet creams, which now begin to 
come, were freely offered at 27@28. Sour 
cream creameries brought 28¢., and for special 
marks 30c. Prime private dairy butter mostly 
sold at 26c.—the range was from 25@27c. for 





it—and the market closes cleared of stock. 
| We quote: 
| New butter, finest creamery mnake 
seconds “ 
ns farm dairy, choice 

“fair to good 
common to 
fair 

CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 3,994 
| exporis, 14,868 boxes. 


“ “ 


| The stock of old is exhausted, and finest 
| qualities are firm at lic. In the interior there 
| were sales of new make at 14c. and the frac- 
tions, chiefly on special orders by name for 
foreign account. We quote: 
State factory, fine Sept. and Oct.....— 
others, aoe to prime. ¥ > 

Off kinds and qualities. 13 
New skims............. ‘ 12 

EaGs.—The market has kept well clear of 
stock, with sales of Western at ll3gc., and 
near-by State marks at 12@13c. 

BEANS.—We quote: 
Marrows, per busb, 62 ne. 
Mediums, 

BEESWAX sells readly at 24@26c. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Receipts have been light 
aad prices upabouta cent. We quote; 


Sugar, new, finest quality.. 
fair to good... 
Syrup io tubs, per gallon 








oo NE 
POROUS PLASTER. 


Over 2000 ts have voluntarily of- 
fered their Signatures to the following, 
which can be seen at our office. 

Messrs, Seabury & Johnson, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS. 
‘*For the past few years webave sold vari- 
ous brands of Porous Plasters. PHYSICIANS 
and the PuBLic prefer 

* Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster’ 

to all others. We consider them one of the 
very few reliable household remedies worth 
of confidence. They are superior to all 
other Porous Plasters or medicines fer ex- 
ternal use.” Price 25 Cents, 














To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 
, Preparations 


¢ Biscotine, 


Sa (Infant’s Food.) 
= §.P. Hair Tonic 
Toilet Waters, 
Sachets D’Iris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
Glycerine Lotion, 
Pectoral Cough 
Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & C0., 


$5 Broad Street, 

Corner South Wiliam Street, New York, 
Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK. 


635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK. 


“ISN NI SNOlOV 








50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
luc. 40 chromos, Wc, Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, <&o. 


Flower Seeds Given Away 
TO EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO 


The American Garden. 


A QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
ONLY 25 CTS. A YEAR. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 10 CTS 


Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of 
America. Contains 12 large pages of closely printed 
matter, relating to Horticulture, Floriculture, 
the Lawn, Flower and Vegetable Garden in 
all their varied departments 

Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 

This Pepales megetine, soreteiore published by 
Messrs. BEACH, & CO., will hereafter be pub- 
lished by my Mg acapeihens in an entirely new 
dress,and will appear in January, April, July and 
October of each year. 

First number will be ready about April 20. 


Flower Seeds for the Wild Garden. 


Every yearly subscriber will receive in addition t» 
the bares. a packet ot Flower Seeds for the 
Wild Garden, which contains a mixture of up- 
wards of One Wandred varieties of Hardy Flower 
Seeds, sufficient for a square rod of ground, which 
will give a profusion of flowers nme the entire 
season for several years in succession. Instructions 
for sowing and subsequent treatment of Flower 
Seeds, as well as tor other plants fer the Wild Gar- 
den, will be found in the April number of the Amer- 
ican Garden, 

. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
34 Barclay St.. New York. 


sere Spent Np SGERANIUMS: for 


1.75; 14 for sr 1 o; 20 Greenhouse aaa Bedding 
Fee for $1.10. Lists free. T. MONTGOMERY, 
Mattoon, Ill. 


THE MEADOW | KING MOWER. 




















ray. SIMPLEST. STRONGEST, AND 
ST DURABLE MOWER IN USE. 
IT TAKES PRECEDERCE WHEREVER KNOWN 


The Cregs Rake. 


Ail i ( Sa 


Can be o need by the foot alone, leaving both 
hands free for driving. Thoroughly tested, never tails. 
Lawn Mowers 4 Specialty. 

Send tor Gus ue x conn before buying else 
where, REGG o. Manu ceurers. 





TRUMANSBURG, N, 


distinct varieties. All strong Plants, 
, delivered safely by malig argest assort- 
ment. Low prices. In business 2 6 years. Guarantee 
satisfaction, Stock comprises all desirable varieties, On| 
mature plants sent. Our new IHustrated Hand. Book, 
sent free, contains ame and de ecespem of each plant, with 
instructions forsuccessfulcultivat ion. 2 . plants 
elsewhere before sending for our ne “HA D- 
All lovers of fowers should ha uve our B OK 
ivery buyer of cheap plants shou'd have it, 


g new ang 4 sneies prance should send for our Hand-Bov!, 
BROTHER & THOMAS, 
West Chester, Pa, 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION | 


OPE 
CHERRY He L NURSERIE Ss, 





EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 22 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 

A verylarge increase in our sales last year, prove 
that these Machines fullv sustain the awards **AS 
THE BEST” made to them at the crea: Centen- 
nial **hundred day trial,’’ in Philadelphia in 
1876, and their complete victory at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1878. We offer for 1880, Machines trom entirely 
new patterns and greatly improved in every respect- 

Paeaeaeaes our New Lawn Sweepers. Hand or Horse 


Grab Fmlen & Passinore, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
No. 631 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue with Prices 


L/ 50,000 FARMS! Al 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 

















VIN $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |[D) 


ont ~ Holy Land. 
ird Educational 
Tou r, SSO. All 


Travel oa Hotels 
first-clase, Company select and tree from the an- 
noyances incident to independent travelers. Lowest 
Prices. Special and tmportant advantages enjoyed by no 
other parties, secured without extra charge Prospectus 
sent tree. Immediate registration necessary. Ad 


dress E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 























MAILED FREE 70 AW 


CATALOGUE No 3 


Sik. acl 


W/TH INSTRUCTIONS Fea SHOPPING BY MAIL 


OHNWANAMAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, 
PHILADELPHIA. y 


I Ve Largest Dry Goods é- oe fi itting ag Mine 


SEND YOUR ADORE OW 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The SABBATH 
success On SCOT ORS 
LIBRARIES 


of Model 
SELECTED WITH 


Libraries 
1 & 2, has en- 

GREAT CARE 
SATISFACTION 


couraged us to 
Noes MODEL 

GUARANTEED. 
LOWEST 


3, containing 
PRICES, 











50 large vols., 16mo; 
$25 NET, TO SCHOOLS. 
This affords a rare op- 
portunity for securing books 
of an unquestioned character, 
and suited to any denomination, 

at a low price. American Tract 
Society, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. Catalogues on application. 





THE 


GREATANERICAN 


Try our ALL EX- 
Dike oo PRESS CHARGES 
per lb. Thistaths If | Reape 
first time these @ EXTRAORD ~y~ 
Teas have ever j INDUCEMENTS 0° 
been offered at 60c. LARGE ORDERS. 


Same quality sells Send postal card 
in stores for 80c, for further = 
and $1.00 per Ib. ticulars. 


bes COMPANY ater 














° ApRIL 91, 1880. : 


FACT AND RUMOR. 





—Jesse Billing is on trial a second time 
for the murder of his wife. 

—San Francisco was thoroughly shaken 
up by an earthquake April 14. 

—A monument has lately been erected to 
Couture, the artist, near Paris. 

—Destructive forest fires raged in various 
sections of New Jersey last week. 

—The death of Ejliott C. Cowdin ends a 
life of distinguished success and honor. 

—W.man suffrage came within three 
votes of a victory in the State Senate last 
week, 

—The death is announced from London of 
Robert Fortune, the distinguished English 
botanist. 

—Bret Harte’s appointment as consul at 
Glasgow gives great satisfaction in the staid 
Scotch city. 

—Jersey City is to be within six minutes 
of New York when the Hudson River Tun- 
nel is completed. 

—The Dr. Kenealy who gained notoriety 
in conducting the case of the Tichborne 
claimant is dead. 

—The Democrats have won another glori- 
ous victory, having carried Yazoo, Miss., by 
a large majority. 

—The explosion of the Giant Powder 
Works, near San Francisco, April 16, killed 
twenty-seven men. 

—The report that Mr. Tilden will with- 
draw from the canvass is like many other 
reports—an empty sound. 

—The establishment by the government 
of a coaling station at the Golfo Dulce, on the 
Isthmus, is exciting comment. 

—he accession of the Liberals is likely 
to postpone indefinitely the Prince Lmperial 
memorial in Westminster Abbey. 

—The entire amount realized so far from 
the sale of Jay Cooke’s property is $443 126, 
from property appraised at $401,628.50, 

—Another successful invasion of celestial 
territory and capture of an incautious 
planet are reported from the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

—The venerable Elizabeth Peabody con- 
tinues unwearied in the well-doing of plant- 
ing the seed of the Kindergarten system in 
this country. 

—The public mind of Richmond has 
reached that state of exasperation that if 
any oue whistles an air from ‘“* Pinafore” he 
is shot on the spot. 

+The Peruvians have been completely 
defeated near Moquegua and Lima is panic- 
stricken, say the very uncertain reports 
from South America. 

—Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamertoa intends 
shortly to present himself as a candidate 
tor the Professorship of Fine Art in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

—Forty-five thousand doJlars has been 
fixed as the value of a leg by a Massachu- 
setts court in a suit against the Grand 
Trunk Railroad Company. 

—Harvard’s Chinese professor is much en- 
tertained at Cambridge. His knowledge of 
English is still small, and he dishkes to be 
addressed in ‘ Pidgin English.” He appears 
at dinner parties in silk and satin. 

—The King of Greece has publicly thank- 
ed the Hon. Charles Tuckerman, formerly 
U.8. minister at Athens, for a paper on the 
Greek frontier question prepared by him for 
the consideration of the mixed commission. 

—Judge Ogden Hoffman of San Francisco 
rightly says that if the Irish or the Ger- 
mans had been proscribed as the Chinese 
have been the act would have encountered 
a storm of indignation from all fair-minded 
citizens. 

—The last authentic bon-mot of Dumas 
fils is this: Speaking of a belle of former 
days, he said to a friend, ‘‘ Poor Madame 
de——! Chatting with ber the other day 
she brought all my youth back to me, but, 
helas,” the wit added, *‘ she did not bring 
back hers!” 

—A later despatch says: ‘The 700 men, 
boys, girls, priests and foreigners sacrificed 
at Mandalay for the restoration of the 
King’s health, were buried alive — not 
‘burned,’ as previously stated—under the 
towers of the city walls. Thedeed was done 
to appease the evil spirits. 

—Congress makes even a minister oratori- 
cal, Read the following ‘‘ eloquence ”’ from 
the Rev. Mr. De La Matyr, of Indiana: ‘All 
the fury of the maddened priests and their 
lackey army of pampered editors and ora- 
tors cannot prevent it. This thinking by 
the people is the hand of fire writing the 
Sentence of relentless doom on the alabaster 
walls of the gorgeous temple of Mammon, 
where revelers are worshiping idols of 
bonds, of gold and silver, and are drunken 


witb the blood of the toiling masses, pressed 
by usury from their veins.” 

—That Dr. Crosby keeps a sharp eye on 
local matters is evident from the following 
note to the Police Commissioners: ‘* April 
10.—I had occasion to walk through Twenty- 
seventh Street and Fourth Avenue last night 
after one o’clock. I found every liquor 
saloon open and in use contrary to the law, 
and met several officers passing them with- 
out making any effort to closethem. It was 
too dark for me to get the officers’ numbers. 
I am quite sure there is a great laxity in 
enforcing the law upon licensed saloons in 
respect to forbidden hours, and would re- 
spectfully call the attention of the Board to 
the fact.” 

—A striking story of heroism is reported 
from Russia. In (853 the steward of a 
Russian landowner was murdered in the dis- 
trict of Kieff. A priest named Kobytowicz 
was accused of the deed, and, in spite of his 
protests of innocence, he was transported to 
Siberia, where he was forgotten. The other 
day an old peasant admitted on his death- 
bed that he was the murderer, that he had 
confessed the crime to the priest in question, 
and obtained his absolution. The priest, 
however, having received the confession 
under the usual seal of secrecy, could not 
divulge it, and preferred to undergo the ter- 
rible punishment in the mines of Siberia to 
departing from his duty. The authorities 
at once sought for the priest among the 
prisoners, but he had died a few months be- 
fore the disclosure. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Mental Exhaustion, Overwork, 
Etc, 

I have taken Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
has done me more good than any other medi- 
cine I ever took. I shail take more. 

RACINE, WIs. Rev. 8. N. GRIFFITH. 








Wilhelms-Quelle 


IMPORTED 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE. 


Sole Proprietors, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 


7 BARCLAY 8T., near Post-Ofiice. 
NEW YORK CITY, 





ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW ORGANS 238 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Oct 's 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98, 
dew Pianos, $143 to 8255. es Newspapersent Free 
Address Dan:e| F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advere- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertiseme st in 
the Christian Union. 

TEACHERS, 


Bt 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. Al! skilled Teachers should have ‘Appi 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Hast léth 8t., near University Pl., N. Y 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted fo 
any class in College. Rsv. ALFRaD C. ROK. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohie. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Aug. 3l. Winter 
Term, Nov. 30. For cireulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
induce- 


Prof. F B.RICE. 
LEARN TELEGRAPH Address 


Extra 
# ments. 

(with stamp) U. M. Tel. Co., City Hall, Cleveland, 0. 

PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls, Send 
tor Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & ©O., 






































142 and 144 Grand 8t.,N Y. 
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One Hundred Years Old. 
1780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Mass, 


Dorchester, 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient 
that ia needful for the sustenance and growth of thehuman 
system, being cor posed,as determined by chemical analy- 
9 of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable 
substance called theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but 
containing more nitrogen and being an important ad- 
junct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Checolate Receipts will be sent tree 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. to any address. 





THE INEBRIATE’S HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON, N. Y 


i ose a 





The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
laid out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consulting Papicion— TH EODORE ~ 
ep | of the Long Island College Hospital.” Artendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 

y a staff of resident physicians. secre*ary and Superintendent—Kev. J. WILLETT. 

The buiidings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution to 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on @ high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whole Kastern 
Shore of Staten Isiand,also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Buy, ducted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ana tpclosed on tne horizun by the biue Outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are sepurate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts, etc, 
otber newspapers and periodicals ure regularly taken. 

‘he Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change tn the staff of 
medical or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients or:ginated with and is peculiar to this institution. Being determined 
and regulated upona strictly commercial basis, it is made to depend upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations whicn the patients or their tenes are willing to pay for. 

y this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size aod situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at tabl+ in private dining room— 
the accommodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equa! to those of a first- 
clase hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The tota) deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has veen only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patient to avail himself of al! the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 

rk and ball grounds, readinus, lectures, concerts, musica! exercises, etc., coupled with the suctety of 
ntelligent and ugreeubie fellow inmates, can impart. 

The Discipline—The established code of discipline is comprehended tn the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as universally understood by gentiemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
tumily and social relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the limits of the grounds of tne institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission apply to the Kev. J. WILLET f, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at the institution. Fort Hamilton (L. L.), New York. 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE SPECIALTIES 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 


MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate 


L. 
” 


There isaleo 
Aili the New York morning and several 








AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Centennial Award, 

ire World Challenged, 

Warranted the Best. 

&@” Nearly 5,000 in use. 
WAR 


Ds. 
Also FOLDING _— as 


“Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. Made 
also inooen form. Instan- 
taneous fl »w. {#~ Acts like 








low as $21. QS @ stationary stand. 
New “Unique” ee > = “CABLE” SPRING 

ODORLESS rT} co oer ROCKER 
COMMODE.§f New — Chariot” Chair. ff wir’ tevrvins steton. 
Ourinside PorcelainLid NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. No Noise. 







qd Air-Tight Watere It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, a 
oint ure superior to all, J Push-Chariot, and a Draw-Chariot, as above, 


No Break. 
Try them 


NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
Bedinthe World, One motion opens or closes it, 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


706 Broadway, | Factories : 48 & 50 N. 6th St., 


“Wa0a 
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New York, | Philadelphia. | Philadelphia. 
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CHINA ‘AND. PORCELAIN ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. wt 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, compiete. 3¢ 
Fine White French Chi: s Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 0 
Fine Gold-ban. French China Tea sets, 44 pes. 5 Py | 
Fine White French China Cups & Saucers, of, 2 00| 
€bamber Sets, !1 pes.. sonemmes. $4.25; white. 2 
Silver-plated Dinner Kuiv I a Oy Sepereee 
AlLSU ALL HOUSEFU RN HING Goods. 
Goods from Weekly Trade-Sales a Specialty. | 
New lilustrated Catalogue and PriceeLi-t mailed 
tee va application, Estimates furnished. | 
. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. | 
y ooxed and shipped free uf charge. Beat 
c. 0. D., or P. O. Money Order, Buyer Paying 
Freight. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 
CARPETS. 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INCRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
RUCS AND MATS. 
A Complete Assortment in the Newest 
Designs and Colorings, adapted to the 
present style of decoration. Also, 


WHOLE CARPETS 


in Turkey, Gwalior, Ferahan, Merza- 
pore, Ellore, Agra, Axminster and Au- 
busson. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 





An elegant and choice selected stock of 
Novelties in Furniture Coverings, Up- 
holstery Materials, Draperies, Guipure 
d@’Art and Antique Lace Bed Spreads 
and Shams, Cornices, Gold Bordered 
and Holland Window Shades, Mat- 
tresses, Pillows, &c., &., 











Messrs. J. S. WARREN & CO. 


Have Opened a RETAIL DEPARTMENT in their Manufactory, 129 EAST 42nd STREET, 
near the Grand Central Depot, New York, for the sale, at the Lowest Prices of their productions 
ot ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS of high excellence 


Bary & ey A EEE EGS BSE GOS 


Sad ~ POY) OE 24 aa ~ oN S45 LSN a N AEE A RG 















The Designs and Colorings are caretully considered, and are not excelled by those of any foreign makers, 
They include the modern styles, with DADOES, BORDERS and FRIEZES to match, after 
Morris. Dresser. Eastlake, and other authorities on Decorative Art. They offer their production at less 
than one-half the prices that are aske { for the same quality of imported goods. Purchasers are invited to 
witness the process of manufacturing, N.Y. Elevated R.R. Station in front of Manufactory. 


THE 


Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN S 


World’s Har Restorer 


LS PERFECTION / 


| ee its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or 

falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY 
OR WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful COLOR AND 
BEAUTY. IT IS NOT A DYE. 


EVERY GOOD THING FOR THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD CAN SUGGEST are combined in MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR 
RESTORER. It requires only a few applications to restore gray hair to its youthful color and 
lustrous beauty, and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional uée is al) that is needed to 
preserve it in its highest perfection and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and permanently 
removed. SOLD BY ALL DBUGGISTS. 


CARPETS. 


SAVED BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM 














Broadway and (9th St. 
XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
7 
a ee ee 
£38 <8 
Lola hed 
=z size 
oe. See. 
=* Eess 
=3 ‘sg Ek 
Bs WEIGHT i2 Les.’ a rs 
&° MEAS Wp CUB. FT o 
Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, end lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Seli-fasrening. It is just the thing tor hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, sportemen, etc 
Good tor the lawn, piazza, or * coolest place in the 
hoase.” Splendid tor invalids or children. Sent on 


receipt of price, or C.0.D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay express toany R. BR. station ast 


ot Mississipp: River and north of Mason ana Dixon's 


line. For 74 cents. in Minn., lowa and Mo 
HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton Street. 

Boston 3 207 Canal St., New York: 165 North Second 
. Philadelphia. Send for Circalars. 


NOTICE’ 


THE 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


will make a special reduction ot 


Fifty Cents per day, 


from its re 





ular tariff to sxe readers of 

E CHRISTIAN UNION 

as will present this notice on arrival WITHIN ONE 
HUNDRED DAYS FROM THIS DATE and remain 
one day or more. 





52 God, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
, name in goid,l0c. Clinton Bros.Clintonvilie,Ct 
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We have now open an immense stock of the maubeneeouel varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING, 
MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 
Expressly for this season’s Re foil Trade, consisting of AX MINGTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
RUSSELS, INGRAIN=, &c.. &c., in 


IN EW STYLES and DESIGNS. 


These goods wil! be found to combine in an uousual degree, Elegance of Appearance and Positive Wearing 
Qualities, and are = 1] worthy ot the inspection ot intending are at - 

We also offer a Full tins ot ey R ISH and BAS DIAN RU Gs and MATA, CHINA 
MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, &e., &c., AT TH LOWEST POSSIBLE 

Special Inducements im red to hare hes, Steamers a Hotels. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 





JOHN VAI: |\CAASBEEK, Manager. 





NEW 


40 & 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave, Elevated R.R. pe 





SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Merilen Britannia Company 


46. East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


SPRING STOCK IS NOW 
COMPLETE AND READY 
FOR INSPECTION. 


“1847, ROGERS BROTHERS” 
SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
















Porcelain-Lined Ice Fitchers, &c. 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW _e NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


PENs. 
Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc., 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Send for Price-List, 
Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. - 


= ‘aa 7 
SENT FREE! 
My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, 

ON HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
Containing 24 pages of information, ** How to ar- 
range the Hair and the Latest Styles,’”’ with 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES of Switches, Cos- 
metics, Combs, etc. SEND FOR IT. 

- JULIAN, “Mi Canal Street, New York City 
Mention this Magazine. Established 21 yours. 






















Makes five gallons of « delicious and sparkling 

beverage, —whoiesome and temperate. Sold  d 
jruggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHA 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Atreet, Philadelphia, Pa 


ES ns ED BOOT BEEK PACKAGE, 25 (TS. 












THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BooK=DASE 


FOR 
Lawyers, Clergymen, Physicians, 
Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, 


and all who read books. 


It is made of iron, beautifully ornamented. It is 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 
most compact book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Revolving Book-Case made. It can never 
warp, shrink, or get-out of order. Send for cir- 
cular. Send 25 cents for our New ILLUsTRATED 
CATALOGUE, with over 300 illustrations of Educa- 
tional and useful articles. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


school Furnishers, and Dealers in qrengtting in the 
Book and Stationery line, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 














